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No. 179.—Vou. VII.} NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 7, 1859. * [Priox 6 Cents. 


MiIissinGa PfloxwFtPKPririD 


AND 
DEFAUIL TE itS.: 


DISCOVERY OF THE BODY OF SAMUEL 
YEAGER; 
Reeognized by the Portrait in No. 177 of Frank Leslis’s 
Illustrated Newspaper. 
Office of the Superintendent of Police, 413 Broome street, corner of 
Elm. 
New York, April 29, 1859. 
Franx Lestr1z, Esa.—Dear Sir—It is with great pleasure that I 
send you this day a telegraphic despatch received by me from the 
Chairman of the Yeager Committee at Easton, Pennsylvania, in- 
forming me of the discovery of the body of Samuel Yeager in the 
Ohio river, which was instantly recognized and identified from the 
excellent likeness which you published of him the week before in 
your paper. 
No greater evidence of the benefits you are rendering to the public 
could be afforded than this timely discovery. 
Yours truly. 
SAMUEL BREVOORT. 





Copy of the Original Telegraphic Despatch. 
ae Easton, Penn., April 29, 1859. 
‘* Yeager found drowned in the river. Recognized by Leslie’s 
picture. J. L. MINGLE.” 
The New York Daily Times, in copying this despatch, with a 
nice sense of liberality and justice, omitted all notice of our paper, 
and of its instrumentality in causing immediate recognition of the 
body. The New York Herald also garbled the despatch, merely 
stating that a portrait of the deceased in an illustrated paper was 
the means of immediate recognition. Is such conduct either fair or 
honorable ? 
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But for our enterprise, in all probability, the coroner’s verdict 
would have been “‘ An unknown man found drowned,” and the fate 
of the deceased would have for ever remained a mystery. Surely, 
respectable papers should not deny us the credit due by descending 
80 low as to garble a despatch, in order,to exclude our name ! 

We have received the following from Mr. Samuel Brevoort: 

Office of the Superintendent of Police, 413 Broome street, corner of 
Elm. 
New York, April 29, 1859. 
$1,000 REWARD. 
MISSING, FROM JACKSON, TENNESSEE, SINCE 
FEB. 3, 1859, JAMES RIGDON IRVING. 

He is thirty years of age; weighs one hundred and fifty pounds; is 
about five feet eight or nine inches high ; hehas black hair and dark 
hazel eyes; is well educated; and is suspected of being the man 
who murdered the clerk and robbed the branch of the Union Bank 
of Tennessee, at Jackson. 

R. D. BAUGH, 
Mayor of Memphis, Tennessee. 
Attested by 
DANIEL CARPENTER, 

General Superintendent of Police, projiem. 

We would say, emphatically, to those parties who purpose send 
ing us portraits and information of missing individuals, absconders,- 
&c., that the documents must be duly authenticated and attested 
either by the Mayor or the Chief Police Authorities of the place. 
We cannot insert any communication under any other conditions. 








THE WELLINGTON RESCUERS. 
Some time in January, 1856, a colored boy, eighteen years of age, 
was missing from the plantation of James G. Bacon, of Dover, Mason 
county, Kentucky. Subsequent investigation revealing the fact that 
the negro quarters on the plantation lay only one-fourth of a mile 
from the Ohio river, which at this time was spanned with solid ice all 
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the way to the farther shore, strong suspicion fell on the parties left 
behind that the magnetism of the Polar star had betrayed this mis- 
guided youth into a journey northward. 

Some time in August, 1858, Anderson Jennings, a neighbor of the 
bereaved planter, taking a northerly tour in pursuit of some two- 
legged property belonging to an estate of which he was adminis- 
trator, stopped a few days in the flourishing village of Oberlin, which 
for twenty-five years past has been notoriously suspected of deci- 
dedly anti-slavery prociivities. While lodging here, he became pos- 
sessed of information which induced him to sit down and write to 
his neighbor Bacon that his nigger John was probably in Oberlin, 

and if he would send on a witness and a pewer of attorney, he would 
do what he could to effect a recapture of the fugitive. In due time 
these came, and plans were laid. The witness Mitchell saw a man 
he thought was John, and Jennings, proceeding to Columbus, pro- 
cured a warrant and a deputy United States Marshal (J. K. Lowe). 
But the people of Oberlin were believed to be so opinionated that 
an open attempt at arrest would seem to invite obstruction of pro- 
cess. A slight strategy seemed justifiable, or at least essential to 
success, and a boy, thirteen years old, was found who was not reluc- 
tant to accept the twenty dollars offered for his assistance. His 
father, a substantial farmer, resided some distance from the village. 
The boy, taking his father’s horse and carriage, drove to town on 
Monday morning, September 13th, and, seeking the boy in question, 
professed a desire to engage him in his father’s behalf to assist in the 
exhuming of fie fall supply of potatoes. The negro was engaged io 
the friendly offices of nurse to a disabled friend, and pleaded his neces- 
sary presence at home in extenuation of declining the overtures. In 
the unsuspesting kindliness of his heart, however, he offered to go 
with the boy (Shakespeare Boynton) in search of a sable friend who 
might be open to engagement, and thus drawn some two miles out 
of town, he was overtaken by three men in a covered carriage, who, 
leaping out, used such means of persuasion as were at hand, induc- 
ing an exchange of conveyances, and the covered coach, with the 
additional passenger, was then driven rapidly toward Wellington, a 
village on the Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati Railroad, nine 
miles due south of Oberlin. 

But a resident of Oberlin chanced to meet the fleeing—such was 
their appearance—party, and the news spreading that a man had 
been decoyed out of town and snatched away, the inference was 
that a kidnapping and not a legal arrest had taken place. Pursuit 
was given, and the negro and his keepers surrounded in a hotel at 
Wellington. A large fire had occurred in this village on the same 
morning, calling together a considerable crowd, who were still 
undistributed when the Oberlin delegation a'rived. Officers went in 
to demand by what authority the negro was held, and were shown 
the warrant of the Marshal. This not satisfying the crowd, they 
became clamorous, and the Marshal agreeing with some third par- 
ties to give up the negro if himself might be protected, the negro 
was borne off and the crowd dispersed, no blood having been shed, 
and no other personal or material damage having been done. 

Early in December following, the United States Marshal for the 
Northern District of Ohio arrested thirty-seven persons with war- 
rants based upon indictments found by the Grand Jury, charging 
that said thirty-seven, together with divers, to wit, two hundred 
other persons to the Jury unknown, did knowingly, wilfully and un- 
lawfully rescue the negro aforesaid from the custody of Anderson 
Jennings, agent of John G. Bacon. These persons appearing vol- 
untarily in court so soon as the Marshal gave notice of the contents 
of his warrants, entered into individual recognizances in the sum of 
one thousand dollars each, to appear on the Sth of March, 1859, for 
trial. By arrangement of counsel, on request of the District Attor- 
ney, the trials were postponed until the 5th of April, when the case 
of Simeon Bushnell, which stood first on the docket, was taken up. 
Political issues being so nearly allied to the execution of the famous 
act of 1850, no little excitement had by this time become apparent, 
and through the ten days of the trial the Court House was crowded 
to overflowing. Very many distinguished legal gentlemen of various 
views from different parts of the State were in attendance. The tes- 
timony was very lengthy, and the arguments of counsel singularly 
able. The jury, after being out two hours, returned a verdict of 
guilty. The Court then proceeded to take up the case of Charles 
Langston. The defence asked how soon the jury would be empan- 
nelled. The Court replied that the jury now in their seats had been 
empannelled for the term, and would try all the cases of the term. 
The defence immediately signified, after argument, that they should 
not attempt a justification of their plea before a jury who had al- 
ready passed upon so many of the material points in the case. Upon 
this the District Attorney moved, and the Court ordered, that the 
Marshal take all the defendants present into custody. They were 
accordingly marched off to jail. Only twenty were present, a nolle 
prosequi having been entered in the case of some, and others having 
temporarily returned to their business by permission of the Court. 
This summary enforcement of actual incarceration upon the provo- 
cation given produced intense excitement throughout the city. 
Everybody wanted to see the criminals, and Mr. J. M. Green, a suc- 
cessful and favorite artist of the city (Cleveland), gratified the de- 
sire of such as could not gain admittance to the prison, by taking 

_ the excellent photographic view accompanying tbis article. The 
prisoners were ranged iu front of the jail, which in the view appears 
aa the background. The names of these twenty gentlemen will be 
found annexed to the illustration. 

The determination of the prisoners not to stand a trial by the same 
jury which had convicted their comrade, had the desired effect. 
They were brought into Court on the following Monday, the 18th 
inst., and a new jary was ordered-for Mr. Langston. The impannel- 
ment of the jury was immediately commenced, and the trial of, Mr. 
Langston was at last accounts progressing at Cleveland. In the 
course of the trial a new and unlooked for feature presented itself 
to still further complicate this singular case. An indictment was 
found by the Grand Jury of Loraine county, against the two Ken- 
tncky witnesses, Jennings and Mitchell, called by the prosecution, 
on a charge of kidnapping John, the fugitive, for whose escape the 
rescuers are being tried. To protect them against it, the District 
Judge has committed them to the custody of the Marshal as witnes- 
ses, and he keeps them locked up in the building in which the 
United States Court is held. 

As to the rest of the prisoners, advantage was taken of their being 
committed to prison, to apply to the Supreme Court of Ohio fora 
writ of habeas corpus. In his application to the Court for this writ, 
which was made on the 21st, Judge Spaulding stated that he in 
tended to question the constitutionality of the Fugitive Slave Act- 
which he held to be an intrusion upon the rights of the State and its 
sovereign prerogative to regulate, by pains and pendlties, its own 
internal policy. He also insisted that it was the peculiar duty of the 
Supreme Ceurt of the State to guard the liberties of the citizens of 
Ohio from infringement, whether by the Federal Judiciary or any- 
body else. 

The Court granted a rule upon the Marshal to show cause why 
this writ should not issue. The Marshal and District Attorney, with 
other Buchanan officials, held a consultation to decide whether to 
obey the mandate or not. They concluded to comply, and on Satur- 
day, the 23rd instant, the District Attorney appeared at Columbus, 
to show cause whi the writ should not issue. 

Aiready, before the service of the rule, the Marshal had received 
a telegraphic intimation from Columbus, that a habeas corpus might 
issue, and knowing that the Cleveland jailor would at once obey 
it, he began to take measures to get the prisoners back in his own 
hands. 

At about ten o’clock on the morning of Friday, the 22nd, S. A. 
Abbey, one of Johnson's bailiffs appeared at the county jail, in which 
the Oberlin prisoners are confined, and requested Sheriff Wightman 
to aliow Simeon Bushnell, the prisoner who was first tried, and who 
has been convicted, but not sentenced, to accompany him for a few 
moments,as he was wanted in the courtroom. The Sheriff, sup- 





posing that he was wanted for the purpose of receiving his sentence, 
complied with the request, and accompanied them. On arriving op- 
posite. the door Of the United States Marshal’s rooms, which they had 
te pass in order to reach the courtroom, another of the Marshal’s 
bailiffs invitéd Bushnel into the room, saying that the Marshal wished 
tosee him. On entering, the key was instantly turned, and Bushnell 
was a prisoner. 

Soon after, Marshal Johnson sefit a demand to the Sheriff for the 
mittimus under which he, the Sheriff, had held Bushnell! in custody. 
The Sheriff refused to deliver the papers to the Marshal, on the 
ground that the act of the Marshal was illegal, as he had taken the 
prisoner without any authority of the Court. He therefore considers 
Bushnell as yet his prisoner. Whether he will attempt to retake 
him remains to be seen. 

The Marshal’s detention of Bushnell in this way is a false imprison- 
ment, and would seem to afford ample gfound for the issue of a 
habeas corpus in his case, at least, howeVer the Court at Columbus 
may decide as to the other prisoners. The point as to whether a 
writ of habeas corpus should be issued or no was argued on Mon- 
day, the 25th ult., and on the 28th the prisoners’ application for 
a release from the custody of the U.S. Marshal was refused, the 
Court expressing no opinion as to the constitutionality of the 
Fugitive Slave law. 

The cases themselves grow every d 
and threaten to lead to an éncounter 
ties and the Staté Courts of Ohio. 


more and more complicated, 
etween the Federal authori- 








DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 


The Fair Poisoner.—aAt the last moment Judge Wright granted a writ 
of errer, and stay of proceedings, which of course prevented the execution of 
Mary Hartung on the 27th. Although banging a wqm&n is abhorrent to the 
——— and sentiments of man, yet till adequate punishment is found it is 

ifficult to know what to do with such creatures as husband or chi'd killers. 
Mrs. Hartung has the slight modification that she was forcéd to poison her 
husband by the threats of her paramour, Which, however, in some shape is 
making adultery a set-off agaiost murder. If Key was worthily shot for 
adultery, it seems difficult to know what is to be done with a wile who is at 
once an adult and a husband-poi Still we are glad they are not 
going to hang 4 woman. 


Prompt Justice.—A rather singular ejectment suit has for some days 
past been attracting the attention of the citizens of Brighton, Mass. The suit 
was brought to eject the family of the late John Parkinson from the premises 
which —_ have occupied for the last twenty-eight years, which premises 
were purchased and given to the husband of Mrs. inson by Admiral Sir 
Isaac Coffin, in consideration of his havirg saved the life of the admiral, while 
on board the American ship Boston, destroyed by fire thirty years ago. 

At the death of Mr. Parkinson, his widow, who has six or seven children, 
continued to live upon the estate unmolested until the present time. There 
was, some years ago, a petilion presented in the Supreme Court by a man 
named Otis, for leave to séli the estate for the benefit of the heirs, but no- 
thing was heard of any decisién in the matter, and the general belief was that 
the intention of the admiral to make the estate a gift to Mr. P. would not, at 
this late day, be contested. 

The excitement of the people of Brighton was therefore intense to learn 
that, by instructions of Mr. John Livermore, of that town, Mr. Plummer, a 
lawyer, had commenced proeeedings to eject Mrs. Parkinson and her children, 
from the premises which they had so lopg occupied. This was on Thursday, 
and under the orders of the legal gentleman several men proceeded to the 
house, removed Mra. Parkinson’s furniture to the ground in front, and took 
ope of the ises. That night Mrs. Parkinson passed the night in a 

ed placed upon the piazza of the house. 
large number of people of the town, upon hearing the facts, assembled 
and manifested their indignation by groans and hisses at the houses of the 
movers in the matter of the ejectment, and it is said thatafew rotten eggs 
were thrown. 

Ail day Friday the matter was discussed, and at night another large crowd 
assembled about the house. Then eight or ten men, wearing maetks, entered 
the house and notified the persons in charge to leave, which they did with a 
precipitation quite remarkable. They then replaced the furniture, puttin 
down the carpets, &c., &., sent to the hotel for a supply of provisions, an 
restored the widow to the possession of the premises, After a few groans at 
thefobnoxious actors in the affair, the crowd dispersed. 


What's his Name t—Every now and then we come upon some diabolical 
piece of villainy, and when we wish to brand the man asa scoundrel, we find 
the pew has not had the courage to give his name. In future let our editors 
go the whole hog, and speak right out, or else suppress such imperfect expo- 
sures. We give the last of these: 

“ A charitable individual in the neighborhood of Williamantic, Conn., pro- 
pozed to raise a subscription for a poor hard-working man, who recently lost a 
valuabie cow. Every one applauded the object and its originator—money was 
raised—poor man expected to be made happy, when—his benevolent friend 
= an old bill against him to just the amount raised—and retained the 
cas 

Now, really this is worse than two dollars a page. 


A Polite Request,—Will the pleasant, piquant Moses Beach give us his 
authority for this anecdote ? 7 

‘When Dr. Lyman Beecher was instructing a class of theological students, 
and one of them put to him the question, ‘ What if an atheist should say that 
there is as much proof of the existence of several Gods as there is of the ex- 
istence of one?’ he replied, ‘Don’t enter into an argument with him, for quite 
likely you might fail to convince him; but tell him that if his theory is true, 
and there are more Gods than one, so much the worse for Hm |’ ”’ 


Letters.—During the quarter which closed on the 31st of March last, the 
openers of dead letters in the General Post Office found 2,186 which contained 
an aggregate of $10,292 98. For the quarter ending 31st December, the num- 
ber of letters was 2,745—with $12,035 30; quarter ending 30th of September 
2,129 letters, covering $12,921 82; and quarter closed Sth June last, 4,549 
lettere—with $21,498 85. Total for the yesar, 12,209 letters, and $56,678 95. 
Nine-tenths of the letters, with a still greater of the money, have 
been promptly and safely restored to their rightful owners. 


Trial of Policeman McCune before the Police Commis- 
stoners.—James McCune, the member of the old police force, in whose favor 
the recent decision of the Court of Appeals was rendered, was placed on trial 
before the Police Commissioners on cha‘ of insubordination of conduct prior 
to the acknowledgment of the Metropolitan by the Court of Appeals. The 
testimony was directed to the point of Mr. McCune’s having been verbally 
notified to report for duty at No. 88 White street, and his ref to do £0, 
and —— acting in opposition to the a Board. unsel for 
Mr. McCune objected to Messrs. Nye, Bowen and Stranahan sitting as ju 
in this case, on the ground that t q were not pe Pee to act impartially. 
The point was overruled by General Nye on behalf of self and associates, as 
also were o to the notice for trial; and in the absence of Captain 
Kisener, a material witness for the defence, aud of Mayors Tiemann and Powell 


the case was adjourned. 

The New College.—The Williamsburg Gazette publishes the following 
plan of William and Mary College, which has been selected by the building 
committee : ‘‘ The old walls will be retained, but the exterior and interior of 
the new structure will differ from those of the old. The new edifice, or rather 
the renewed edifice, will present a front of one hundred and thirty-six feet, 
which will be relieved by two towers of the Italian style of architecture. One 
of these towers ‘will contain the college bell, the other will be used as an ob- 
servatory. The two side views will present each a front of one hundred feet. 
The altitude of the new building will be much greater than that of the old 
building. There will be no dormitories in the College, the Faculty having re- 
cently purchased a house which affords ample accommodations for students. 


Children under Fourteen at the Theatre.—aAn act in relation to 
the New York theatres, by the late Legislature, provides that it shall be 
unlawfal for any owner, , manager, agentor officer of any theatre in the 
city of New York to admit to = theatrical exhibition, held in the evening 
any minor under the of fo years, unless such minor is accompanied 
by and is in the care of some adult person. The law makes any person violat- 
ing this provision guilty of a misdemeanor, and liable to a fine, not less than 
twenty-five dollars, nor more than one hundred dollars, or imprisonment for a 
term not less than ten nor more than ninety days for each offence. 


A Pertlious Step.—Count Mejan, the French Consul at New Orleans, was 
arrested on the 18th ult. by Recorder Summer, of that city, ~~ ~ with as- 
sisting in the escape or concealing of a fugitive negro named Edmund, who 
claims to be a French citizen, and whe is also claimed by Captain Fales, of the 
ship Patrick, to be his slave. The Count denies that he concealed the slave 
Edmund, and moreover contends that the Reccrder had no power to arrest him 
because he is a representative of France. He declares that he will not submit 
to the warrant issued by the Becorder for his arrest, unless compelled by force. 
‘The consul was discharged on his own recognizance. 

The British, Prussian, Bel and Russian Consuls have protested against 
the arrest, as an insult to all foreign consulates. 


A Penitent Othello.—A German couple were re-married in Detroit a 
few days since, after having been divorced from cach other for three years. On 
his wedding night some villainous Iago planted the germ of jealousy within his 
breast, and he scon had no difficulty in convincing himself that he was an in- 
jured husband, and separation followed. After t ears of single blessed- 
ness he became cosvimced of the faithfulness of bis former spouse, and he 
therefore went from his residence in an eastern city to Detroit, to meet her, 
where they were again married, and went on their way rejoicing. 

A New Occupation.—aA man, calling§himself Lamartine, is wand ring 
through the West, and raising funds by pretending to commit suicide, He 








takes-fau 
find a letter 


ta sympatnete people tare wae 


and sends for a doctor and clergyman. They come to him and 
room in the most pathetic style of suicide literature, He 
act. He is h diffi- 
wr Kim, and he raised 
$25 in this way, last week, at Dayton, and $40 at Sandusky, and d with 
a “free pass’’ on the railroad, to commit ruic’ 


A Barnum Curlosity 

has recently seem a curiosity ¢ 
of Carter’sCreek. It consists of a portion of a junk bottle, to w 
several oysters had B, and one, the and probably the most diss'pat- 
ed of the party, had grown partly into the neck of the bottle, completely fill- 
ingit up. Whether the oyster went into the bottle to get a drink, gottight and 
could not get out, is not known, but certain it is that himself and companions 
seem ‘‘ very m attached to the bottle.” 


Geod News for Appletonian Authors. — Messrs. Chambers have 
just issued a specimen number of a new “‘ Encyclopedia or Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Knowledge for the People,” on the “basis of the latest edition of the 
German Conversations Lexicon, illustrated with wood engravings and maps,’’ 
and which is certain, en its own obvious merits, to meet with an extensive 
circulation. 


wit 
ide at some other place. 


«=The editor of the Tappahavnock (Maryland) 
fished up by Mr. Alexander 








GOSSIP OF THE WORLD. 


ENGLAND. 


Biushing at Fame.—We chronicled some time ago the arrest of a Mr. 
Mills for smashing a portrait of his wife, exposed at the door of a photograph- 
er’s in Oxford street, The case has now been decided. The facts elicited were 


these : 

“A neighbor of the defendant Mills, named Brook, having purchased the 
business of a photographer in Oxford street, together with the stock in trade, 
containing among other articles a sun portrait of the defendani’s wile, hung 
up the portrait at lils door for inspection by the passengers as a sample of his 
style of art. The defendant considering the exhibition an unpleasant invasion 
of the privacy of his domestic life, requested the exhibitor to remove the por- 
trait from public view, and his application being met with a refusal, proceeded 
to obtain his ends by destroying the work witha cudgel, and for this wilful 
damage the exhibitor now seeks redress Whether an artist, an als-house- 
keeper, or any. other person, may after notice of objection sek to attract cus- 
tomers by hanging up a portrait of bis neighbor’s wife as a sign, either for its 
beauty or deformity, is at least questionable; but if the exhibition: be a nui- 
sance which the law would compel him to abate, it is clearly unlawful on the 
- of the defendant to redress his grievance by violence. He must, there 

fore, pay for the damage done. Inasmuch, however, as the exhibitor is under 
the circumstances entitled to no sympathy, the amount must be limited by « 
rigid estimate. A fine of £1 1s. was then imposed on the defendant.” 

This delicacy does not seem to exist in New York, Our daguerreotypists’ 
establishments are ornamented with all the beauty of the Unien, as well as its 
intellect. It is, however, clear that if a gentleman or lady have an objection 
to the exhibition, no artist of any respectability would wish to exhibit it. 


A Glimpse at the Past.—Mrs. Wood, so long and justly celebrated- as 
Miss Paton, though she has long since retired from public life, is etill actively 
employed as a vocal instructress at Leeds, where she has resided for many 
years. We observe that she gave a concert last week at the Town Hall, when. 
the whole of the ‘‘ Sonnambula’’ was sung by her pupils, assisted by the Leeds 
Festival Choral Society. 9 

Serving the Common “ Wheel.”’—The obituary of the week includes 
the name of Mr. Andrews, Alderman and ex-Mayor of Southampton He was 
a popular man in his own town, and will be recollected as having been the first 
to welcome Kossuth to England. At one time he was desirous of getting into 
Parliament, and mentioned his wish to a recently-deceased wit, at the same 
time remarking that perhaps the fact of his being in trade (he was » coachma- 
ker) might militate against him. ‘‘ Ah,” said the wit, ‘‘you’re afraid that 
wher you rise in the House they’ll shout out, ‘Spoke! spoke |’”” 


A Fifth Avenue Iltem.—This season will be distinguished by the formal 
entrée of the Princess Alice into the beau monde. After her confirmation, 
which takes place this Easter, at Windsor, the presence of the Princess may 
be looked for at the following Drawing-room. er Royal Highness is already 
quite as tall as the Princess Royal, and bears a striking resemblance to tha 
Queen. The Princess has won golden opinions from her tutors and governerses 
and indeed it is difficult to exaggerate the high terms which every one at all 
qualified to form an opiaion, speaks of the character and attainments of this 
most charming Princess. 

A grand entertainment has been given at Rome, by the Ambaseador of 
France, to the Prince of Wales, Queen Christina, the Duke George of Mecklen- 
burg, and all the Roman princesses, and the English persons of distinction, 
who were all presented in their turn to the Prince of Wales by the Duchess de 
Grammont. The conduct, manners, demeanor and good tact of the Prince gave 
universal satisfaction. 

FRANCE. . 


War! War!—Some curious experiments have been made at the Veterin- 
ary school at Alfort, just outside Paris, by order of the Minister of War, to 
ascertain the endurance of horses, as ina besieged town for example. It ap- 
pears a horse will live on water alone five and twenty days ; seventeen days 
without eatiag or drinking; only five days if fed but unwatered; ten days if 
fed and insufficiently watered. A horse kept without water for three days 
drank one hundred and four pounds of water in three minutes. 


What Would Greeley Say t—The chief editors of the Paris journals 

received a notice two days back that the Minister of the Interior would receive 
them at nine the next eyo All were punctual, and being introduced one 
after another to the Minister, heard from him that he had sent for them, not 
to give them orders, but a friendly counsel as to the conduct which the press 
would do well to observe under existing circumstances. When the great Powers 
were about to assemble in Congress to deliberate on the measures best caicu- 
lated to secure the maintenance of peace, toe press, he thought, would do well 
to abstain from apy irritating discussion on the questions which were pending, 
and from attacks against any of the + owers forming part of the Congress. M. 
Delfingle concluded by observing that, in giving this recommendation, he only 
appealed to the patriotism of the French journalists. 
This sounds absurd, but really is not more so than Mr, Buchbanan’s sending 
for the refractory Democrats to the White House and lecturing them likea 
pack of unmannerly schoolboys, while Miss Lane gave them a slice of cake end 
a glass of gooseberry wine in the next room after the flagellation, as ~ ’ 
for their wounded seats of honor. 


Decidedly Puppyish.—Mr. Morphy is about quitting Europe. His 
brother-in-law has arrived in Paris to see what has kept him so long in check, 
and they wili proceed to New Orleans. Prior to his departure, we are, however, 
promised a work called “‘ Trials and Travels of Mr. Morphy in kurope,’”’ which 
will be edited by his secretary and friend, Mr. F. Edge. 

Let us hope that this clever Jai will, when he comes bick to our great and 
practical Republic, learn some useful trade, such as cordwaining, tailoring or 
tinkering. It will not do ior a man to spend his life in playing marbles. 


Nelson’s Foe’s Widow.—Every reader of bistory must remember the 
glorious death of Admirai Brueys, who refused to leave his ship L’Orient, 
when it took fire at the battle of the Nile, and which was rendered the more 
teuching by the heroic determivation of his son, a youth of fourteen, to die 
with his father. Such men could not have been Frenchmen, they must have 
belonged to the nation of Washington! A French paper says: 

“ The widow of Admiral Brueys, who was blown up in his flag-ship L’Orient, 
at the battie of the Nile, bas Jost died, aged ninety, after raising a statue to 
her hutband at User, on the Mediterran She 
francs, mostly in charity.”’ 

TURKEY. 


A Short Widowhood.—The promised marriage of Fatima Sultana, the 
widow of the late Ali Ghalib Pacha, to Noury Bey (now Pacha), one of the 
chamberlains of the Sultan, took place on Monday, when the religious part of 
ceremonies was ayy performed at the palace. The Imperial fiat, raising 
the bridegroom to the ity of Mucheer, was publicly read at the Porte, with 
the usual ceremonial], on the previous Saturday. The new son-in law is only 
seventeen years of age. 


ean. leaves three millions of 


CHINA. 


Just the Place for Him.—tThe editor of a Sunday paper lately made a 
great lament over the presumed difficulty of finding a hangman for Mrs Har- 
tung, and in the excess of its love of justice «fered to officiate hiawelf. Tbe 
jy oy extract from a French paper will show that China is just the place 

A short time ago, a woman was convicted before the Imperial Court, for ihe 

der of her husband. She was sentenced to be cut six times, ani thea 
beh which sentence was carried into effect. The unfortunate woman was 
taken to the execution ground ; here she was stripped naked ; then reven exe- 
cutioners carried the seatence into effect. Twoof them cut cff her breasts, two 
more cut off the fleshy of her hips, two more cut off the thick part ot her 
ankles, the parts cut off being thrown in front of her to lock at ; this done, her 
head was severed from her body, and her horrible sufferings were put an ed 
to. Ifacriminal happens to be a female, her sex seems not to gain sym;athy 
from her male companions. 





ITALY. 


Mazzini, says a Paris correspondent, has made a recent tour into Italy, 
and the following anecdvte relates to the trip: ‘‘ When he goes into Switzer- 
land, Mazzini generally pasees through the canton of Ticino. Now, the Swiss 
there dislike these excur-ions, and the authorities have given the strictest 
instructicns to arrest the dictator whenever he can be recognized. In addition 
to a warning of his coming, the Swiss gendarmerie bad received notice that 
Mazzini always travels with two passports. He thus presented himself per- 
fectly disguised at Coppet or at Versoix—! em not quite certain which. fhe 

darme who examined the port and compared notes as to the description 

e had received, entertained some suapicions, and, turning to Mszzini, he said 
“This passport is all right ; but the second one, show me that.’’ ‘A second 
passport! What second passport? I’ve only ons.”’ “Oh, if you’ve only one, 
you can pass ; it isn’t you I’m looking for.”’ It was thus, through the wou- 
drous intelligence of a gendarme, that Mezziti was able to go through Switzer 
land. 
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THE BEAUTY. 


May Bett, she loves me well, 
Bat Claribel’s a beauty. 
There’s no law for Claribel; 
In her heart Love will not dwell— 
For lofty love, as we know well, 
Has many a lowly duty. 
Fare you well, Claribel; 
May Bell is the beauty ! 


Lady Claribel has gold, 

May Bell can but love you. 
One’s a beauty to behold— 
One a darling to enfold: 
Claribel, fair and cold, 

Sits in state above you. 
Fare you well, Claribel; 

Sweet May Bell, I love you! 


May Bell, where she gives her heart 
Gives love and all for ever. 

Let the dainty lady stand 

With her wealth and her white hand; 

Love, come bind me with the band 
Death alone can sever. 

Fare you well, Claribel, 
May Bell’s mine for ever ! 








BELLE BANJOLINE. 


«‘] CONTEND it is pure nonsense.” 

«Pure nonsense to please and enlighten the public?” __ 

** What do the } pg care for your story, it is only a recital of a 
common case and a private incident.” 

*¢ Well, well! no doubt; but I shall tell the story, and if the pub- 
lic do not like it, why, the public can—” 

** What ?” 

** Stop reading it.” : 

And according to this resolution expressed over the breakfast 
table one morning, I shali proceed to tell my story. 

Just twenty years ago | was younger than I am now, though I 
cannot say like Fanny in the poem: 

‘* And prettier too, of course.’’ 


I was young, and not so very young at that; to say the simple 
truth, I was just twenty-five, when a journey south to secure some 
roperty, falling by inheritance, brought me into one of the most 
beautiful spots of Alabama. In those days steam had not pried into 
the secret places of the earth, and wiped away hospitality by flood- 
‘ng the country with pedlars and sharpers; when, therefore, I 
delivered the letters with which I went armed, I found myself the 
retipient of numberless invitations to make sundry houses my home, 
and was obliged to stand an impassive spectator while my new found 
frienis fought out the battle of hospitality, and allowed me to select 
my stepping place from among their various claims. By this ar- 
rangement I fell to Wilfred Kenyon, a glorious type of the old 
school planter and gentleman, courtly and handsome at sixty, a 
widower with one child, the child of his age, a girl, thirteen, and as 
beautiful in her wild luxuriance as the fawns upon the hill back of 
Montrusset, her home. 

My story lies with Isabella Kenyon, whose dark hazel eyes and 
brown unfastened hair charmed my northern heart from its first 
debut among the plantations of Alabama. There was no law for 
Belle, either of the house or the fields. The old gentleman I think 
rather gloried in the fact that his girl knew no restraint ; that she 
was the idol of the negroes, who swore by “ Missee Belle,” and 
could tell some of the most wondrous legends of her daring doings, 
including bare-backed rides, creek-swimming, shooting, whipping 
the streams for trout, and such other exploits as would bring the 
blush to the cheek of any would-be sportsman, who could only know 
himself outdone. I confess myself to have been equally charmed 
with Belle, when on the initial evening I spent at Montrusset she 
coolly beat me four times at chess, and in compensation offered to 
drive me next morning over to Montgomery with her father’s new 
bay team. Now I had seen the new team only that day, when 
Colonel Kenyon had some little difficulty in handling the young 
horses, and as a matter of course I accepted Miss Belle’s invitation 
with a slight degree of timidity. But that same evening after a 
consultation with the colonel, in which he declared that he would 
trust Belle with any horse on the plantation, quicker than he would 
trust his own men, I jumped into the wagon with the young lady, 
and went away toward Montgomery at the rate ef fifteen miles an 
hour, with as much confidence as though I sat in an omnibus. 

Let me not be thought as representing Miss Belle a romp and a 
hoyden ; far from this. I only looked upon the young lady like a cer- 
tain Senator from South Carolina, who declared some years since in 
the halls of Congress, that he ‘‘ was born insensible tofear.”” There 
was no assumption in Miss Belle’s action, all was natural and rather 
quiet. None could accuse Belle Kenyon of mischief, and while she 
was idolized by the negroes, she was liked by the country round, 
who, losing sight of the impulsive creature in the respect due the 
young lady as the only child and heiress of Colonel Wilfred Ken- 
yon, regarded her comet-like appearance in their midst as an occa- 
sion on which as much parade and ceremony should be observed as 
might be shown to an older or more important personage. ‘j hese 
stately receptions did not please Belle, who had a special way of her 
own for breaking up stiffness and set faces, and in a few minutes 
putting all into a merry laugh, even though it were at some girlish 
sally at their own failings. 

Belle was wonderfully uncertain. 
notice was taken of the absence. If Belle was away after dark no 
uneasiness was felt. If Belle was reported to have been seen a 
score or two of miles away from home, it was all right. She was 
sure to return safe and sound, and as surely to be accompanied by a 
half dozen of negroes, either waifs from her own plantation or a 
neighbors, all of whom counted the coming of Belle and her erratic 
motions as gospel, and would as soon thought ef denying the fact of 
‘hog and hominy,” as that the “ young missee” was am angel. 

Mademoiselle Danvre, her emer ne had long since surrendered 
any hope of making Belle exclusively her own pupil. The French 
lessons were put in between the bare-backed rides, the music sand- 
wiched with s eo the drawing promiscuously mixed with 
trout trolling and boating. And Belle had other teachers than 

Idlle. Danvre. She was capable in the ‘* hoe down” with the stur- 
diest wench on the estate, performed on the corn-stalk fiddle to admi- 
ration, but most and greatest of all, was Belle mistress of that since 
famous instrument, the banjo. Belle had studied under an accom- 
plished master, and I had often heard that individual, ‘“ Limp Ned,” 
after listening in wrapt admiration to his little pupil, declare that 
* The chile had a natral genus for music, sartain as pop.”” And for 
this accomplishment it was I gave my new little friend her name, 
“Belle Banjoline,”’ by which in a few weeks she was known to 
every white and every negro through all the line of her travel. 

All goods things must end too soon, as all good people die early ; 
and so it was with my visit to Alabama and Montrusset. ‘Lime flew 
away, and Belle and I broke our hearts over the parting, promising 
to meet in some future years, and to remember our friendship for 
ever. Time flew away, and the letters that had passed regularly 
between Belle and me grew less, and the busy matters of the world 
came in between, and soon a three years’ trip to Kurope broke the 
correspondence, and thovgh nothing could brush Belle Banjoline 
from my memory for ever, 7 the time converted her into one of the 
myths of the past, and I looked back upon Belle as one of those 
droll little characters of which, if I ever became a story-teller, I 
should make great mention, but one which it would be impossible to 
invest with any idea that they should ever grow, and become a man 
or a woman from a child. 

Time flew away, and I, almost a blasé man upon society, once 
more became a citizen of my darling New York, that city of all 
cities. I divided my time between eating, drinking and s eeping 
lacking a sensation and eschewing dissipation, becoming so well 
acquainted with my fellow-men as to be better pleased with myself 
every day, and enjoying my individual society beyond that of all 
others. I lounged a little at the club, stared a little in Broadway 
drove a little on the avenue, and listened a little at the opera, though 
i knew this last to be utterly ignored as acustom. In short, I was 


becoming very fast one of the crowd of nothings that sw i 
is technically called “ society.” : en 


If Belle was not into dinner no 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


One night I was at the opera, and making one of a group who seem 
employed to stare in the lobbies, I was doing my share of this duty 
at the end of the performance, when a rush and a sequence of 
screams from the sidewalk met my ear. In a moment I nine 
away for the street, as I reached which the crowd were flying in a l 
directions to avoid a pair of floundering horses upon the pavement, 
attached to a carriage already overturned. I had scarce time to see 
this when the nn panic-stricken, fell back upon the spot where 
I stood. I could not get away. There was nothing therefore but to 
stand still with my back braced against the wall and await the crash. 
It came, andin a moment I found myself closed in by a group of 
frightened men and women, and more extraordinary still, holding 
in my arms one who apparently was in a fainting condition. I could 
do nothing more than hold her;*extrication from the crowd was 
impossible. In a few moments the jam eased, and I turned my bur- 
den to my left arm, partly for relief and partly that I might see by 
the gaslight what had been sent me in the way of youth and beauty, 
or whether I was clasping with such honest care what should have 
been my grandmother. . 

Young she was, and beautiful, and something more; though her 
eyes were shut there was a dreaminess of memory about her face 
that took me away, and I was trying to remember where in the past 
I had seen this face, when the eyes slowly opened and fell full into 
mine. ‘“ Beile Banjoline!” I about half screamed, and clasped the 
fainting girl close to my heart. My pressure, my calling her name, 
or perhaps the’reaction, made my burden arouse in a moment and 
find her feet; and still I held her to my bosom and whispered her 
name and my own, and T fancied soon the pressure was returned ; 
and then, in the midst of that crowd, with a hundred eyes staring at 
me, I kissed Belle Banjoline, and I fear apologetically to the crowd, 
called her ‘‘ sister.” Nine years had gone away since I had parted 
from my little wild girl in the forests of Alabama, and here I held 
her now in my arms, under the shadow of the opera house in New 
York, a woman, rich in beauty and style, softened and etherealized, 
but still Belle Banjoline, with all that strange expression which nine 
years before I had marked and pondered over in the girl of thirteen. 

Five minutes was an age, and five minutes I held the beautiful 
girl without speaking, and each minute, as the attention of my im- 
mediate neighbors was diverted to their own safety, I kissed * Belle 
Banjoline” and held her closer, ge all the void of years, and 
believing [ still held the half child, half woman of my early recol- 
lection. All this in the space of five minutes, and I lived over nine 

ears. I knew well she recognized me, and the flush that came to 

er face was not alone the effect of returning consciousness. And 
at the end of that five minutes, by dint of pushing and struggling a 
little harder than any other part of that struggling mass, I bore my 
charge to the dressing-room of the opera, and received from her 
lips the first acknowledgment of her recognition, and thanks for my 
aid. If the five minutes in the street were an age cf delight, the 
ten spent in the dressing-room were not less. Belle’s story of the 
evening was scon told; she had been three days in New York, staying 
at the house of her aunt, Mrs. John Maynard, with whom and her cou- 
sins she had come that evening to the — and from whom she had 
become separated in the crowd when the alarm came of the fright- 
ened horses. Her aunt and cousins must naturally be alarmed at 
her loss and absence, she must immediately relieve them by going 
home, and of course I must go with her. And before I had brought 
Belle Banjoline to her home, I had a sensation, I was in love, un- 
equivocally in love. I will pass over that evening. The joy of her 
aunt and cousins in the restoration cf Bell, and the pleasant incident 
of our meeting. the hours I sat, and when I left, knowing I had 
made my mark in the family, in all this I say nothing of the real 
joy of Belle, in finding her first New York adventure with so 
pleasant a termination as a meeting with myself. And in all this I 
say nothing of the fact that I skipped along as lightly to my 
bachelor apartments that night, as though I were a boy with my first 
love. And how, when I arrived there, 1 sat thoughtfully down and 
looked around on the general loneliness, and counting up the time, 
remembered that in a few days I would be thirty-four, and that if 
ever it was my intention to change my estate in life, now was the 
accepted time, and this night came to me the woman who should be 
the one to bring forth all the love that I felt could be lavished on a 
true woman, not a mere phantom of the world. 

I wanted no urging to repeat my calls at Mrs. John Maynard’s, 
but strange that Belle, who was so open and so truly glad on the 
first evening that we met, should now be so backward and retired ; 
the Belle Banjoline of to-day was not the Belle of the past time, 
when, as a girl, she run wild over the Alabama plantation ; the wild- 
ness was replaced by a natural womanly timidity, and the eccentri- 
city of speech by a calm and retired style. All this 1 could under- 
stand and know as the results of eight years’ education, but why 
Belle Banjoline should so alter in one day, or one week, passed my 
comprehension. On that evening of our meeting, how well I knew 
that she resigned herself to my arms, aye! even to iny kisses after 
she knew and recognized me. Now that she must know by my 
actions that I loved her, she repelled my approach and scarce gave 
me even an opportunity of seeing her alone. Many days | came 
that I might tell her all [ wished to say, and pour out before her my 
hopes, fears and aspirations, but Belle gave me no opportunity. 

t was one day early in the autumn, when by a more than ordinary 
turn of circumstances this opportunity was at last given me, and 
I was alone with Belle. How I first spoke of what lay nearest my 
heart, my recollection fails to recount. I knew that I reverted to 
the days when I first met her as a child at Montrusset; that J re- 
called to her memory that I then loved her as far as a man so much 
her senior could so love a child, but now she was a woman, and from 
the moment I first met her, I felt that she was sent to checr the rest 
of - | life ; in fact, in an incoherent way, that 1 loved her, and 1 be- 
sought her to be my wife. And then | took Belle’s hand in my own, 
and it was cold like ice, and 1 looked in Belle’s face and it was color- 
less and deathly. Could the declaration of my love and passion so 
~~ her? ‘There was a stoniness in her look that frightened me. 

said, 

“* Speak, Belle, why do you not answer me?” 

*T have no answer.” 

‘* No answer ; is my love to be so dismissed ?’. 

**I do not dismiss your love,’’ was her reply. 

“You do not dismiss; why do you not speak to me, and say that 
you love me?” 

**1 love you.” 

I sprang toward and would have caught her in my arms at these 
words, but a single movement of her hand deterred me. 

**T love you, but 1 cannot marry you.” 

There was an immobility in her face that amounted to ghastliness. 
I could read there the decision that gave me almost my death war- 
rant, but I could not die without a struggle. ‘There was a mystery; 
I must knowit. My instincts already told me that Belle loved me 
deeply. I knew it from that first evening, and 1 knew now by that 
colorless lip and pale face that something lay beneath, of which I 
must be made the sharer. 

**T love you but I cannot marry you.” 

How I again seized that cold hand and pressed it to my lips, how 
I _ that she would, even if such were my fate for ever, tell me 
why and what great mystery there was shrouding her intercourse 
with myself, that should make her avoid him whom she herself con- 
fessed she loved, and whom she cast forth even while she loved. A 
long time I pleaded thus without answer ; when it came it was like the 
falling weight that carries death to the waiting culprit on the gibbet. 
There was no blenching on her part, she looked full in my face as 
she spoke, and said: 

**] am already married.” 

I do not know how long a time elapsed from the utterance of ihese 
few words, until I found voice to say whatever 1 might have said, 
what I did say { have no certainty of, I only know that from Belle 
I heard ti.is recital. 

Eight years before, and the following summer after that which I 
had spent at Montrusset, there came to the neighborhood Pierre 
Brissac, a young and accomplished Frenchman, from New Orleans, 
looking for the purchase of a cotton plantation on behalf of some 
members of his family, for whom he was acting as agent. Through 
Mdlle. Danvre, to whom he had letters of introduction, he became a 
visitor at Montrusset, and a contented one, as weeks and months 
sped over without his tiring of the good colonel’s hospitable treat- 
ment. Brissac paid to Mdlle. Danvre attenffons which, emanating 
from any but a Frenchman, would have been considered of most 
serious import. In mademoiselle’s absence it was to Belle all! his 
accomplisuments were devoted. With the child, the novelty of a 
first flirtation, the importance of an intrigue, in which she stood 
rival to her governess, was an all absorbing matter. The French- 





man was handsome, and possessed all those little acts that would be 


likely to captivate the young girl, whose experience of men did no 
take in many of those coming from cities, where the lace accom- 
plishments were more cultivated than in the wilds of Alabama. 

It will be needless to show the routine by which the wily French- 
man went through all the arts to fascinate the child-woman, while 
he used his attentions to Mdlle. Danvre as a veil. Poor Belle was 
fascinated, and at the last, it will be nothing strange or improbable 
in the history of the heart to tell that Belle Banjoline drove Pierre 
Brissac to Montgomery, from whence he was to take stage for New 
Orleans, and Selkes parting from him that day they were married, 
and in one hour after she was on her way back to Montrusset, and 
Brissac to New Orleans. 

But now comes the strangest part of this strange history; from 
that day Belle had not seen her husband, and for three years had 
not even corresponded with him, but her object in coming to New 
York was to meet him, and every day he was expected from France, 
where he had been for five years. Her marriage was known only to 
the cler; an who had officiated; even her father had known no- 
thing of it, though Belle had many times intended to make full con- 
fession. The colonel was biought into the house the previous sum- 
mer—having fallen with a stroke of apoplexy—and in one hour was 
dead. How bitterly Belle felt this loss can only be understood vy 
such as could know the intensity of affection existing between the 
father and child. How much this bitterness was enhanced by the 
knowledge that she had concealed from him her marriage, was 
known only to herself. Within six months after Colonel Kenyon’s 
death, Belle received a letter from her husband, stating that he was 
on his way from St. Petersburg, and would remain in New York a 
few weeks, after which he would join her in Alabama. Eight years 
had cleared away from Belle’s mird all doubts as to Brissac’s object 
in seeking her, child as she was, and entrapping her into a clandes- 
tine marriage. And eight years had as well erased from her heart 
any love she might once have borne this man. It was therefore her 
first thought to leave Alabama, come directly to New York, and 
confide in her aunt her true position, seeking her advice. Mrs. 
John Maynard was a true woman of the world, she would not advise 
until definite information could be had of the werldly position of 
Pierre Brissac. When this information was sought in New Orleans, 
and it was found that he was an irresponsible adventurer, her opinion 
was immediately given that the marriage must be broken at all 
hazards. No steps to this end could be taken until the arrival of 
Brissac ; to await this, Belle was to remain in her aunt's house, where, 
if a meeting were necessary, she would meet her husband. 

And still there was hope; hope for me. If this marriage could be 
dissolved I might still call Belle Banjoline my own. And .the days 
went over too rapidly for my plans. The steamer that bore Pierre 
Brissac lay at the wharf before I had well considered what I should 
do, and among the list of arrivals at one of the great hotels I saw 
his name. Why | should hang about that house that I might watch 
its halls and public rooms I cannot exactly tell. Instinct should 
have sent me far away. From the description of his person given 
me by Belle, 1 felt sure of my ability to recognize Brissac immedi- 
ately, and so it proved. I was soon enabled to fix upon one whom 
l thought the description suited, and a few inquiries satisfied me 
that my surmises were right. As far as the personal was concerned 
1 had nothing to find fault with in Pierre brissac. He was unde- 
niably handsome, about my own age, with an air of hauteur that 
spoke anything but the penniless fortune hunter. There was a 
strange fascination in the man to me. I watched him in the halls, 
in the reading-room, the parlors and dining-room; when he went 
into the street I was his shadow, when he rode his follower. Not 
that I might act as a spy upon him, but from that innate desire to 
see and measure the man. He seemed to have no business, and never 
spoke to any one; his walks were confined to Broadway, except when 
he would turn out of the lower streets and enter a dark, sombre house, 
apparently untenanted, where he, as far as I could judge, must 
remain for several hours, not again making his appearance at the 
hotel until that period of time had passed. Why he was remaining 
in New York, instead of going to Alabama, where he supposed his 
wife to be, 1 could not understand. Many times during Brissac’s 
stay at the hotel I had seen Belle; not once did I mention the fact 
to her of my having seen him. At last one day I missed him; seve- 
ral days passed over and he did not come again, and then I ventured 
to ask at the office of the hotel for him. It was exactly exactly what 
they would inquire themseives, the gentleman had gone away with- 
out giving any notice, leaving all his baggage in his room, and every- 
thing as though he would immediately return. I only thought he 
had gone to Alabama, Not so with the proprietors of the hotel, who 
said it was only on the night before his departure he had announced 
his intention of remaining in New York for two weeks longer. 
There was no course but to wait until communication could be had 
with Montrusset, which, when accomplished, brought back the intel- 
ligence that he had not been there. A month, two months passed 
away, and no tidings of the missing man. ‘Lhe papers called for 
him, the police, spurred by my offer of a large reward, were on the 
alert, and almost daily I was called to identity some body which had 
been fished from the river or docks, without any result. All hope of 
finding Pierre Brissac was given up, and Belle was to wend hen way 
homeward with even deeper mental distress than when she had 
sought the city. Now she knew not whether she was wife or widow, 
and for her there was nothing left but the seclusion and quiet of her 
own home, and trust that a time would come when the mystery would 
be unravelled. For me there was nothing but resignation. could 
go to the solitude of my own apartments and think upon Belle Ban- 
joline as my child-love and my woman-passion. 

Months passed away, we corresponded, the mystery of Brissac’s 
disappearance still remained unsolved, and his baggage still at the 
hotel; spring came, and I was debating with myself the propriety of 
taking a run to Montrusset and breaking upon the privacy of Belle 
Banjoline’s life, when one morning, glancing over the newspaper, I 
saw this paragraph: 

‘* Mysterious Circumstance.—Yesterday the workmen, in making 
preparations for tearing down the old building standing on the lot 
known as No. 55 Dey street, found in one of the upper reoms the 
body of a man, sitting upright in an old chair. To all appearance the 
man had been dead some months. About the room and upon the 
table were many articles such as are used by chemists in their tests 
and manufacture, and in different vessels small quantities of the 
most deadly pees. The room was let to this man last October, 
when he paid six months’ rent in advance. As he had not been 
seen for several months it was supposed he was no longer in the 
city, the time having expired some days since the landlord took 
possession, and this discovery. was the consequenee. Whether 
this death is the result of suicide or an accidental inhaling of the 
seme will be determined on the inquest which will be held this 

ay. ” 


lt required but a moment of memory to assure me that this old 
house, though I had never remarked the number, was the one to 
which Ihad noticed Brissac go, and to which my thoughts had 
never recurred at the time of his jdisappearance. ith a thrill of 
more than excitement, I flew to the Coroner’s office, and in a few 
minutes after was ushered by that official to the dead-house where 
lay the body. It was Pierre Brissac, dried like a mummy, the skin 
shrunk ever his protruding bones, but recognizable in death, though 
so long in its decay. Had I not identified his face, there was no 
mistaking the clothes, the very ones he wore upon the morning 
when he went away. We identified him, I and the hotel propri- 
etors, and the verdict was, ‘‘ That Pierre Brissac came to his death 
by poison, whether administered by himself, by design, or inhaled 
by accident, is to this jury unknown.” And then we laid the man 
quietly away in Greenwood. And I pondered on that roem in the 
lonely house, and the poison, and the death ; and I trust if I do the 
dead man wrong he wiilin the other werld forgive me, but I could 
not help thinking then that Pierre Brissac was preparing a potion 
for another*than himself. And when many months after [ heard 
from authority that Mr. Pierre Brissae had left a wife behind in 
France, I felt sure I was right, and that an ail-seeing eye had 
watched for Belle Banjoline, and turned back upon the wretch the 
death he would have meted out to her. 

My story is told. 1 was the first to communicate to Belle Banjo- 
line her release, but I have never yet told her of the mystery of tne 
poison. It was Belle my wife who said this morning at the break- 
fast table that it was “‘pure nonsense.” I wait patiently to see if 
this little difference does net make Belle Banjoline’s opinion alter. 








Worshipping the Fashions.—< few days ago, in ®t. Louis, a Mexican 
‘ell upon his knees upon the pavement in front of « revolving wax fashion 
figure, and proceeded with his devotions, in spite of the interruptions of pass- 





ers-by. He had evidently mistaken the figure for some saint or for the Virgin. 
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THE TEHUANTEPEC ROUTE. 


For some time past great attention and energy has been directed, 
both in this country and in Europe, to the route across the Isthmus 
to California and the Pacific. 

To the people of this country in particular, a knowledge of the 
comparative excellence of the three Isthmian routes, to develop 
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The Tehuantepec Route—From Sketches by our own Correspondent. 











LANDING PASSENGERS THROUGH THE SURF AT LA VENTOSA. 


which such effort is now making by all, is of peculiar importance in 
our struggle for commercial superiority. 

It may be said in favor of the Tehuantepec route that, inasmuch 
as New Orleans may be reached from California is so short a time, 
intelligence may be sent to the whole country by telegraph in ad- 
vance of the arrival of passengers, an advantage possessed by no 
other route. When the Tehuantepec works are as far advanced as 
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THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, LA VENTOQSA, 





the works at Panama now are, that is, when the railroad is complete 
and steamers run in connection with it at either end, capable of ma- 
king three hundred miles a day (and steamers often make more than 
this), we may expect to travel from New York to San Francisco 
in fifteen days, or from New Orleans to San Francisco in eleven 
ao This is shown in the following table, beginning at San Fran- 
cisco}: 
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From San Francisco to Ventosa, 2,115 miles.........ccceeeceses 
Across Isthmus to Minatitian, 166 miles, in 6 hours........eee0. 
Minatitlan to New Orleanz, 810 miles.......cccccecersecccecese 2 
Time lost at both ends of Isthmus......ccccccssccccsccccsccses A 





Total, San Francisco to New Orleans.......cecccesecceccess Il 
Zine im Now Orleans, BY oo 0000000cce- coccecccceccece 
Oe GENS GD INT BON n.n0 0005: 060b ceesesencesvececcnaseecss 
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Total, San Francieco to New York........ccsescseseccccces 15 





Without doubt there will be special occasions, when all things 
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VIEW OF LA VENTOSA FROM THE CERRO MORRO. 


work favorably together, that a day may be saved from even this 
short time, and this whole result is of inestimable importance. 

In the Pacific we observe further, that in starting from Panama for 
San Francisco, or for the Sandwich Islands, or for Hong Kong or 
Shanghae, the direct route passes so close to Tehuantepec that, by 
starting from the latter place, the whole distance between Panama 
and Tehuantepec, over eleven hundred miles, is saved in the voyage. 
We see, also, in regard to the position of San Francisco, that 
whether we start for any of the places named above, from either 
Panama or Tehuantepec, we may touch at San Francisco and still 
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lose but a few miles from our d° ect course, and that in sailing from 
San Francisco for Sydney, the : andwich Islands lie nearly in the 
direct course. This shows very avorably for San Francisco in re- 
gard to ber prospects as the great commercial city of the Pacific, 
and, at the same time, gives adjitional importance, both for her and 
for the Atlantic commercial States, that the best means should be 
taken to establish close connection. 

This subject having then such an interest for the public, we have 
considered that some descriptive particulars of the route may be 
acceptable to our readers. 








THE PLAZA, LA“ VENTOSA—AMERICAN DRIVERS BREAKING IN HOBSES FOR THE TEHUANTEPEC COMPANY. 
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Acting upon this idea, we have made arrangements with our cor- 
respondent on the line to supply us with a series of authentic 
sketches, the first of which we published some weeks since. Our 
sketches have attracted great attention, and we shall continue our 
illustrations until the subject is thoroughly exbausted. 

The first sketch represents the landing of the passengers by the 
steamer at Ventosa Bay. 

The bay is very picturesque : on the western extremity is an iso- 
lated rock called the Cerro Morro, one hundred and fifty feet high, 
and two thousand six hundred feet in circumference. To the west of 
the Cerro Morro is another rocky eminence, on the summit of which 
the Transit Company have a telegraph station, from which vessels 
can be seen thirty miles off. 

Upon landing at La Ventosa, the natives (about fifty) wade into 
the water to take hold of the small boat and bring her safe‘ashore. 
The surf is very high and difficult to ride; and when the beach is 
reached it is necessary to be carried a short distance on the backs 
of the natives. 

Occasionally a big, corpulent fellow gets astride of a small Indian, 
to the latter’s intense disgust, though the rider is not altogether 
easy in his mind, his face wearing a peculiar expression, a sort of 
longing anxious look towards the shore, as he hears the roar of the 
foaming surf in the rear, and he urges on his mora to land bim 
safely out of reach of the breakers. 

The second sketch is a view of the town of La Ventosa, taken from 
the summit of Cerro Morro. The large building near the flagstaff is 
the office and quarters of the La. Tehuantepec Company, built of 
poles, and palm-leaf thatched roof, after the style of most of the 
native buildings on this Isthmus, with the exception of its brick 
floor, which is a great improvement over the common “ dirt floor.” 
I found their quarters very clean and comfortable, and one of the 
best on the whole route. The other large building is the “ Metro- 
politan Hotel,” built of the same materials as the Company’s house. 
This establishment yas first opened by Mr. Henry De Mars, late of 
the Metropolitan Hotel, New York. In its style of architecture and 
splendidly furnished apartments, the Metropolitan at Ventosa will 
hardly compare with its namesake in New York. I understand the 
name was given by young De Mars while in one of his lonely “ home- 
sick” moods, and after he had been dreaming of the “ good times” 
and sumptuous fare he had formerly got at that excellent hotel. He 
at once decided that his new “tavern” on the Pacific should be a 
‘‘Metropolitan” too, in name at least,so he ordered the sign, sent 
out his mora to cut the poles, and after it was raised he felt quite 
satisfied on one point—if he had not got the “ biggest house” he 
certainly had the biggest sign. But this did not relieve the mono- 
tony long, the “ big sign” soon became familiar, and the last I saw 
of the young landlord he was wending his way down the Coatza- 
eoalcos ; said he was bound for the “ Metropolitan, Broadway, New 
York.” 

Let the reader imagine a shed about sixty feet long and twenty 
feet wide, with eight high windows (no sash) and six large mammoth 
doorways (no doors), the house made of poles, and between every 
pole an opening of at least a halfinch,and he will have a tolerably 
accurate idea of the “ Metropolitan Hotel” Ventosa, a view of which 
forms our third sketch. 

Mosquitoes grow very large, and when they are not prevented by 
bars, attack a person at night worse than famished wolves; they re- 
tire, however, at daylight, leaving the field open for the rhd-de-dors 
(which means vagabond in English), a very small fly, always on the 
wing, in droves by tens of millions. They attack no part of the human 
flesh except the hands, ears and nose. The bite of one leaves a 
small black spot, which becomes very sore, if irritated by scratching ; 
the irritation is driven away by rubbing the spot with the skin of 
the orange or lemon. The rho-de-dors disappear at sundown ; then 
look out for mosquitoes. Insects of all kinds, shapes and colors 
a'e very numerous around here, but where the country is open they 
are very scarce. Some of these insects are very poisonous. 

They have in Paris what they call the Jardin des Plantes, a col- 

lection made at great trouble and expense, of the rarest animals, 
birds and plants—the wonder of the world. If Paris were situated 
here, instead of on the banks of the Seine, such a collection would 
certainly be uncalled for. Nature herself has here furnished at 
hand one far more curious. Monkeys, alligators, eagles, vultures, 
parrots, macaws, the banyan tree, ceiba, cocoa, palm, and whatever 
else is rare in the animal and vegetable kingdom alike, are the fa- 
miliar acquaintances and hourly companions of the traveller. The 
first named, in particular, are in numbers innumerable, and what is 
more to the point, every one who had a gun or could loan the use 
of one, has had his “ pop” at them. This is the veritable paradise 
of itinerant Esaus. 
» We also engrave a view ofa scene on the plaza at Tehuantepec. 
“The American drivers breaking Mexican horses to coaches.” The 
low building on the left is the old barracks. now rented by the La. 
T. Co. as a corral for their horses and mules. This is a large square 
enclosure some ten or twelve feet high, and the walls of adobe brick 
and stone, five feet thick. All the horses used by the transportation 
department are purchased on the Isthmus, and have to be “ broke 
in to harness” before they can be used for the purpose of staging, 
but under the skilful management of the American drivers are 
made to work well. 

On the first occasion of a coach driving through the town, so much 
excitement was manifested to get a sight of the “ American Coacbie,” 

Lat the vehicle could hardly be got through the crowd. 

One of the great features of the Plaza is the appearance of the 
Indian market girls. Their features most perfect, their teeth as 
white as pearls, and the expression of countenance most amiable 
and lovely. Their dress is singular ; the climate so warm that they 
wear nothing but two breadths of muslin to the knee, one before 
and the other behind, which display their well-formed limbs. They 
wear 2 muslin sack across their shoulders, and leave exposed to the 
eye round and well-formed shoulders with full developed forms. 
Many of them are very intelligent ; the large majority have beanti- 
ful eyes, and altogether might be called very handsome women. 
The Louisiana Tehuantepec Company have contracts with all hotels 
along the route, to entertain all passengers, free of expense, and 
where there is no hotel along the line of travel, the company have a 
rancho, where they accommodate all passengers. At present the 
accommodation is rather rough, but to all reasonable people is good 
enough, when you consider that the enterprise is a new one, and that 
time is required to perfect all large organizations. 
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THEE Lev TEST. 
By Pierce Egan. 


Author of the “ Flower of the Flock,” “ Snake in the Grass,” &c. 


CHAPTER XVI.—CONTINUED. 


Bota the young ladies saw at a glance that the stranger was a 
young and somewhat delicate-looking man. He was not what is 
termed handsome, but he was-decidedly good-looking, and he had 
the distingué appearance of one who has been born a gentleman. 

“Nell,” exclaimed her father, introducing him, “J present to you 
a relative on my side of the family; although a somewhat distant 
branch of it, stil} he is a Verner. Mr. Lacy Verner, Miss Eleanor 
Leigh Verner. Here is another—nay,{ doubt the relationship here,” 
said Sir Gerar’, checking bimself, as he was about to introduce the 
young man to Ada. “This young lady is, however, a relative of 
mine, and so there may be, or we will believe there is, some tie of 
affinity between you. Miss Ada Leigh—Mr. Lacy Verner.” 

The introduction over, a stroll through the garden was followed 





by areturn to the house. Here,in the drawing-room, Sir Gerar4 | 


explained that Lacy Verner, brought up in a distant part of Eng- 
land, under the care of an uncle, had,on the death of that uncle, 
found himselfin the possession of a very handsome income, and had 
at once set out for London with the object of seeirg life. 

Eleanor and Ada exchanged looks; they were struck by the simi- 
larity of the circumstances which had surrounded Cecil Wykebam, 
save that the latter had not the very handsome income. Before his 
death, Mr. Lacy Verner’s uncle had furnished him with credentials 
by which he could present himself to Sir Gerard Verner. Haviog 
availed himself of them, he received an invitation to make Verner 
Place his abode for a short period, and accepted it. 

After sitting for a short time with Lacy Verner and the young 
ladies, Sir Gerard, pleading some urgent matters which required his 
presence in his library, quitted the room. 

It was perhaps worthy of notice that Ada, though thoughtful, did 
not seem to feel that the absence of Sir Gerard Verner created any 
difficulty in the situation, while Eleanor absolutely turned away her 
face to yawn. Notsothe new comer. His eye had wandered back- 
ward and forward from Eleanor to Ada until, at length, it settled 
upon Eleanor in obvious admiration. 

He was at first confused and uneasy in his manner; but Ada, 
who observed his embarrassment, contrived to lead him into conver- 
sation, so that he might subdue the awkwardness he evidently felt 
in being left alone with two young and beautifui girls. 

By degrees his slight bashfulness wore off, aud he made several 
efforts to engage Eleanor in conversation, but with poor success. 

Yet she noted the animation of his eye when it rested upon her, 
the deeper richness of his tone of voice when he addressed her, the 
profound attention he paid to whatever fell from her lips, and how 
entirely she absorbed his notice. - 

It had no weight with her. She lounged on arich satin damask 
settee, and she thought that if Lacy Verner happened to be her 
relative, and so of good descent, and if he had an income of some 
thousands a year, he was, nevertheless, not so aristocratic or hand- 
some as Cecil Wykeham. What a pity it was that they could not 
change places! Lacy Verner would really do very well fora secre- 
tary, and Cecil would so aptly fill the station of a gentleman of 
birth and fortune. 

That was a good thought. He was not possessed of fortune, he 
was buta secretary, and therefore must yield up that silken tress of 
the fair and beautiful Ada. Yes, she was determined he should not 
retain it. She had rather he had procured and kept one of her own. 

And here she felt the crimson flush come again into her face. She 
made a gesture of impatience, and in doing so caught the words 
from the lips of Lacy Verner— 

“T fear you misunderstand me, Miss Verner.” 

She gazed upon him, and saw that his face was as scarlet as her 
own. She instantly surmised that she had been indulging in these 
thoughts while her eye was still fixed on Lacy Verner’s, and had 
been answering him—she knew not what. 

She glanced at Ada’s expressive face, and she perceived that she 
looked pale and rather distressed. 

She sprang from her seat, and cried hastily, 

“ Pardon me—I have been abstracted—l—my head aches—I am 
not well. I will return by-and-by.” 

With these incoherent words she hurried from the room, leaving 
Lacy Verner with a palpitating heart,and Ada in doubt and wonder. 





CHAPTER XVII.—DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


Toe loud knock at the door which interrupted Cecil Wykeham in his 
speech caused Jothan to leap out of his seat, and bend beneath his 
long shaggy drab*eyebrows a look of apprehensive doubt in that 
direction. 

Cecil directed a quick glance at the old man’s face ; he read there 
an expression which told that he who knocked without was an ex- 
pected but, at that moment, an inopportune visitor, because of his 
own presence. It instantly occurred to him that one coincidence 
might be accompanied by another, and that the person who knocked 
so abruptly might have come to consult Jothan Drax on matters in 
which Mr. Spencer Leigh or Sir Gerard Verner might be deeply 
interested. 

Prompt to act, as quick to think, he advanced hastily to Jothan, 
placed his hands upon his shoulders, and whispered to him, 

“ Who knocks at the door ?” 

“ 0-o-0-0-h, I don’t know, I don’t know,” murmured the old man, 
trembling like an aspen. 

“Tt is false, you do!” returned Cecil sharply. “Remember, we 
have you hand and foot ; choose between honest service and recom- 
pense or the felon’s dock and transportation. Quick, conceal me 
where I can hear without being discerned, or I will receive him who 
waits admission, and so question him as to make him believe there 
are no secrets between us.” 

“Oh, J am a poor, weak, old man,” exclaimed Jothan, pointing to 
a deep closet ; “ goin there. You will be safe.” 

There was a glitter in the old man’s eye which Cecil did not like. 

“Mark me,” be whispered, “ any attempt at foul play and your 
doom is sure. A word, a look to betray me—a single movement to 
trap or trick me, and J will hand you over to the officers of justice.” 

A second loud knock at the door was given, and Cecil made for 
the closet, which was closed in with an iron door. He noted that 
Jothan hardly listened to what he said, but that he pushed him 
towards the place‘bf concealment with trembling eagerness, and at 
first he imagined this arose out of an anxiety to get him out of the 
way before the person without should enter and discover him, and 
he yielded to the old man’s pressure, and entered the closet. 

At the moment that he crossed the threshold it flashed through his 
mind that he had in his pocket the key of the office door, and without 
surrendering it Jothan could not admit his visitor. 

He instantly turned to go out, as the old man, with a cry of exul- 
tation, swung the door to. With a sudden dash Cecil flung himself 
against it; but had he not employed his utmost strength in the 
movement, the massive heavy door would have shut to and closed 
him in a living tomb. 

As it was, the exertion of the whole physical force he possessed 
enaoled him only to stop it, and leaving to himself a small space to 
giide through and seize Jothan by the collar. 

“ Must you play the knave ?” he said, in low but distinct tones in 
his ear. “Since threats and promises have alike no effect on you, 
henceforth I shall take a different course. I will have no mercy.” 

“Oh, excellent Mr. Verner, you are too suspicious,” murmured 
the old man, in a whining tone, “I only wanted to close the door 
ajar, so that you should not be seen.” 

“ Aye! but the key is on this side,” returned Cecil, “ I must take 
it into my keeping, and upon second thoughts, you shali play eaves- 
dropper, I will receive your visitor. Get into that closet, quick, 
man. 

“0-o-oh, I’m a poor, weal old man, I shall be suffocated in there, 
I must call for help!” ejaculated Jothan, raising his voice. 

Cecil placed his hand over his mouth, and settled the point by 
harrying him without further parley into the closet, locking the door 
upon him, and securing the key. 

Another and yet louder knock from the person outside the cham- 
ber was siven, and Cecil, withdrawing the key of the door, opened 
it. Without waiting to look at the individual who was applying for 
admission, he said in a curt tone, 

“ Come in!” 

At the same time he passed round the table, and seated himself in 
Jothan Drax’s chair. 

_ A-slow lounging footstep, and there appeared a beavy burly look- 
ing man, who having shut the door, gazed suspiciously round the 
apartment, and then with unequivocal surprise at Cecil. He was 
dressed in a close buttoned long rough blu pilot coat, descending 
below his knees, a spotted shawl was around his chin, and partly 
covered his mouth ; upon his head he wore a rough shaggy bear- 
skin cap; and altogether his appearance was that of a coasting 


, 


pilot just liberated from his duties, after having encountered a heavy 
succession of gales. 

“Where's Jothan Drax?” he growled beneath his shawl, after a 
lengthened stare at Cecil. 

“ Away,” replied Cecil, “ I represent him.” 

“ Ah!” grunted the man, “I don’t want to see you, I wants to 
see he.” 

“You can't at present,” returned Cecil, “ anything you may wish 
him to know he will be sure to hear.” 

“ Very likely,” answered the man, “but what I may wish him to 
know he mayn’t wish you to hear, you see.” 

There was a faint rumbling in the closet, which Cecil heard plainly 
enough, but the visitor did not appear to notice the sound. Cecil 
coughed loudly. 

“You can exercise your own discretion,” he observed, with an 
air of indifference. “If your business can wait an indefinite period, 
so much the better, if it is urgent blame yourself for the delay.” 

“ Yes, that’s all very well,” retarned the man, rather sulkily, “but 
mine ain’t common business ; it is urgent, it won’t wait, and it can’t 
be done by nobody but Jothan Drax.” 

“How do you know that?” inquired Cecil, sharply. 

“ Leastways, I should say, I don’t think it can,” replied the man, 
eyeing Cecil, earnestly and inquiringly. 

“ You had better make the experiment,” observed Cecil. 

The man mused for a moment, and once more was heard a scuffling 
noise, accompanied this time by a half smothered howl within the 
closet. The man started, and said abruptly, 

“ What’s that ?” 

Cecil smiled. 

“ Only an old dog I have shut up in that closet to keep him out of 
mischief,’ he replied, pointing to the place of Jothan Drax’s im- 
prisonment. 

“Do you know Nabal Black?” asked the strange visitor. 

“ What? of Willesden,” inquired Cecil, eagerly. 

“ Ah, Isee you do,” returned the man, “ and I s’pose his son too, 
eh?” 

“ His son,” echoed Cecil. 

“ Yes,” responded the man. “ He goes here by the name of Gil- 
bert Hardress—” 

“ A tall, stern, abrupt mannered man, with dark hair and shaggy 
eyebrows,” exclaimed Cecil, quickly. 

“ The same, I see you know him,” returned the fellow. “ Well, I 
come from him, I s’pose you knows what about.” 

“ There are several matters on which Mr. Drax is concerned for 
Mr. Hardress,” observed Cecil evasively. ‘ Perhaps you will be kind 
enough to explain which of them you are here to see him upon. 

A more determined disturbance in the closet followed by a pro- 
longed moan caused the man to say, 

“Tf you'll jest keep your old dog in the cupboard quiet, I'll tell 

ou.” ‘ 
P Cecil rose up, and striking the iron door sharply with his key, cried 
in a loud tone, 

“Keep quiet, you old rasca!. You shail rue it if you make any 
more noige before | let you out.” 

teturnmg to Jothan’s arm chaic he said, 

“Now sir, to your business, for I am much engaged and time 
presses.” 

The man in the hairy cap unbottoned his thick overcoat, and div- 
ing his hand into the breast of an equally thick vest, brought out a 
large old black leather pocket-book, which he opened, and from one 
of its many pockets drew a small strip of paper. He handed it to 
Cecil. 

“T came to make terms about the paper described therein,” he 
said in a somewhat peculiar tone, at the same time fixing a bright 
and penetrating glance upon Cecil. 

It was not without experiencing a strange thrill of emotion, that 
the latter on running his eye over the written contents of that paper, 
saw that it contained a transcript of the endorsement of the deed 
which he had taken from Jothan Drax, and which he yet held in his 
possession. 

He read and re-read it in order to give himself an opportunity of 
collecting his thoughts. Presently he returned the searching glance 
directed at him, and said, 

“ You are instructed by Mr. Hardres3 to negotiate for the posses- 
sion of the deed herein mentioned ?” 

“Tam, sir,” was the reply. 

“ Name your terms,” said Cecil, emphatically. 

The man grinned. 

“J ain’t buyer and seller too,” he exclaimed. 
say what you want for it.” 

“No,” returned Cecil. “This is no ordinary bargain. Tell me 
are you acquainted with the history and the nature of the document 
you have come hither to obtain ?” 

“T know that Mr. Hardress is very wishful for it,” returned the 
man, “so I suppose it is of some consequence to him.” 

“ And you,” inquired Cecil, slowly, “ what advantage would you 
reap in obtaining it for him 7” 

The man gazed inquiringly at him, and replied in equally mea- 
sured terms, 

“T rather think that is just my own private business.” 

“ Without doubt,” returned Cecil, promptly adding, “ but I intend 
to make it so far my private business, as not to entertain any pro- 
position from you on the matter, until I know how far you are inter- 
ested personally in the possession of the deed you are here to 
obtain.” . 

“You!” ejaculated the man and laughed. “Jothan Drax is my 
man,” he subjoined in rather an insolent tone. 

“ When you can see him,” responed Cecil with a curl of the lip. 
“Even then,” he continued, “your errand would be fruitless: I 
alone know where the document is now concealed, I know its purport 
and its value, and if you decline to answer any questions I may put 
to you, you can return to your employer and bid him come himself 
to me upon the matter.” 

There was a decision in Cecil’s tone which carried conviction with 

After a slight hesitation the man said, 

“Well, I suppose you are the master here for the present, though 
I don’t understand old Jothan Drax being absent. 1l’ve been here a 
good many times, and I was always sure to find him. However, 
that’s neither here nor there, for he ain’t here now, so, to make 
short work of the matter, I suppose you can guess how much I am 
interested in getting hold of them papers Mr. Hardress has put down 
in that bit of writing I gave you just now.” 

“T don’t want to waste time in guessing, I wish to know without 
equivocation,” observed Cecil, sharply. 

“* Look at me, sir, for a minute,” returned the man, with affected 
candor, “ and then you'll see how far I have to do with it. I am paid 
efor my work, sir.” 

“ Very likely,” returned Cecil, “I have no difficulty in coming to 
that conclusion, but your present work is not common work ; you 
have been selected for the task which brings you here with a special 
motive. May I ask, and I put the question to you with a view to 
your future advantage, what are the inducements that bind you to 
the service of Gilbert Hardress ?” 

The man laughed. 

“Good pay for light work,” he answered. “ A little risky, as old 
Jothan knows; but then [ ain't partickler about that if lam well 
paid for it.” 

“ Nor so scrupulous as to remain faithful to Gilbert Uardress if you 
were o.vred a larger sum than he pays to act against him?” ex 
claimed Cecil, watching him attentively. 

The man appeared to reflect for a moment, and then returned, in 
a low tone, 

“The highest bidder buys the lot, that’s a rule I obeys.” 

Cecil leaned back in his chair to think. A scheme was hastily 
revolved in his mind, and he decided on attempting to work it out. 


is for you to 


it. 





Of the man before him he knew nothing, and surmised that he could 
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trust him only so far as his faithfulness could be commanded by pay. 

_He knew that, as a general law, a rogue will be true so leng as it is 
lia interest to be so, and, therefore, to keep him true, his interest— 
selfish aud pecuniary—must never be lost sight of. It was evident 
this man was not only in the pay of Hardress, but the possessor of 
many of his most important secrets. Mr. Leigh bad made Cecil 
acquainted, though briefly, with the way in which the fate and the 
interest of Nabal Black and his son Gilbert were interwoven with 
his own. Cecil had, by means of the man before him, become 
acquainted with the fact that Gilbert Black and the singularly 
brusque personage who had conducted him to tLe Lizard were one 
and the same personage, and he also «.- aware that the letter of 
introduction which he had so myste):....-.y lost was addressed to 
Nabal Black, Preston Harrowby, newr Willesden. On his own 
account, therefore, as well as Mr. Leigh’s, he felt it to be of import- 
ance to secure the service of the man confronting him, and to do so 
in such a manner as should, while he played others falsely, keep him 
loyal to his new employers. 

The terms on which Mr. Leigh had spoken of Mr. Black tallied 
with the injunctions his late uncle had given to him respecting 
him. He could not help feeling, despite the circumstance that his 
relative had cautioned him to ask only assistance of him when im- 
peratively needed, to speak to him only of his future advancement, 
and to be close and reserved respecting his early life at Ingleby, 
that Mr. Nabal Black was in some way connected with that portion 
of his history with which he was yet unacquainted. Possibly the 
man upon whom his eye now rested, deeply involved in the transac- 
tions of Gilbert Hardress, and sharing his most important secrets, 
might help him to unravel some portion of the mystery in which his 
birth and early years were enshrouded ; he was, therefore, strongly 
moved to engage the man’s services upon liberal terms, partly with 
the view of foiling the plans of the Blacks, father and son, and also 
with the purpose of ascertaining what really lurked beneath the 
letter of introduction he had so strangely lost, and the instructions 
he had received with it. 

Having decided which step it would be best to take, quite aware 
that the ratification of his design must rest with Mr. Leigh, he rose 
up from his seat, and addressing the individual before him, said, 

“T canrot now negotiate with you respecting the business upon 
which you have sought Jothan Drax. There are several sound 
reasons for this which, however, it will be unnecessary to repeat to 
you; but I shall be prepared to do so to-night, and in a manner 
largely conclusive, I expect, to your interest. You are never, I pre- 
sume, averse to enter the service of one who can afford to pay you 
handsomely for any undertaking he may require you to perform ?” 

“ ve told you, sir,” returned the fellow; “I am to be bought by 
the highest bidder. There’s no reserve for my services where they 
are wanted, and can be paid for.” 

“Tf you will meet me to-night, making your own appointment of 
place and time, I believe that, without at all interfering with your 
engagement to Mr. Hardress, I shall be in a position to offer you an 
engagement in which you will have little to do, and plenty of money 
for doing that little.” 

“That will suit me, sir. I will meet you,’ returned the man 
quickly. 

“ Where?” asked Cecil. 

The man paused for a minute, and then looked round as if afraid 
of being overheard. He placed his fingers just by his lips and 
whispered, 

“Do you know the Frozen Ship ?” 

Cecil !ooked at him with surprise, and nodded. 

“ There, at ten o’clock,” he added, in the same undertone. 

“T will be there,” said Cecil. 

“Ay, but when you come, ask to be shown into the fo’k’stle, and 
inquire for Ben Bye,” responded the fellow. 

‘* Who is he ?” inquired Cecil. 

“ That’s me,” he replied, with a low chuckle. 

So saying, with another slow glance about the room, he quitted 
it; and Cecil heard his heavy footstep descend the stairs. 

Assured that he had departed from the house, he locked the 
chamber door ; and then unfastening the iron door of the closet, he 
pulled it open. 

He had been very quiet and very quick in his movement ; so when 
the heavy iron door came noiselessly open, he discovered Jothan 
Drax on bis hands and knees, in the immediate vicinity of the key- 
hole, doing his best to learn what had transpired between Cecil and 
the man who had just gone. 

With a gesture of contempt, Cecil sternly bade him rise, and made 
him resume his seat. The old man coughed and sputtered, and 
rubbed his hands over his temples with an air of wildness. He 
groaned and moaned. 

“Suffocated,” he murmured, “almost suffocated. 0-0-0-0-oh! 
shocking treatment. Must give you into custody for robbery and 
violence. I must—I must!” 

“Do,” said Cecil calmly. “In half an hour, Mr. Leigh would pre- 
fer a charge against you; in twenty-four hours Sit Gerard Verner, 
Dan Choote—” 

“ Ah, a-a-ah! say no more,” interrupted the old man, writhing as 
though the last name had been a poisoned weapon plunged into his 
breast. “‘My mind wanders. I am too old to bear confinement. 
Oh!-a'sad trick—a wicked trick. I’m a harmless old man.” 

“So harmless, that Mr. Leigh will treble all fees you may receive 
from Nabal and Gilbert Black, if you will act to them in precisely 
the same manner as you have hitherto done—outwardly, and at the 
same time, put Mr. Leigh in possession of every transaction between 
you as sovn as it transpires.” 

“Eb! What, what, what!—treble the amount of all fees to im- 
part the secrets of my old—my old and liberal—I say, my very 
liberal—clients, Mr. Black and his son, to Mr. Leigh. O-0-0-0-0-oh! 
Do you think I could wrong them so much—for so—so—so pitiful a 
sum ?’ 

“T have named a sum,” responded Cecil, coolly ; “if it does not 
meet your views, let me know what they are. I would only suggest 
to you, that while you are now aiding villainy and knavish criminal- 
ity of the very vilest description, you would, by furthering the pur- 
= = Mr. Leigh, be adyancing the claims of justice, of honor and 
of right. 

“ Those are claims I should wish to advance. Iam an old man; 
my web of life is nearly spun ; and what better could I do than be 
- champion of honor, of justice and of right,” murmured old 

rax. 

“If you do not begin now, you'll have but a poor chance of writ- 
ing off some of your bad deeds,” responded Cecil. 

“ But yet such personal sacrifices to make for an old and a poor 
man,” whined Jothan. 

“ You will have no sacrifizes to make. You will retain your clients, 
receive their fees, and Mr. Leigh’s also,” exclaimed Cecil. 

“‘T am a poor man, an old man, the task is a terrible one, a fright- 
ful one ; if Ishould be found out, 0-0-0-o-h! Gilbert Black would 
strike me dead with a blow. Oh! the risk is tremendous for a poor 
old man. I could not say less than four times the amount of their 
fees to comply with good Mr. Leigh’s request.” 

“To how much will that amount?” inquired Cecil, impatiently. 

“Ob, my good Mr. Verner, I must consult my books—I—I—I am 
an old man—but it won’t take mé long to cast up, sir—my clients 
are liberal men, sir, very liberal, very liberal. They have done the 
handsome thing to the poor old man of business,” exclaimed old 
Drax with a canting whine. 

“It does not matter now,” interrupted Cecil hastily. “You can 
g0 over your books by and by, see what the sum amounts to, put it 
in writing, and if not out of all reason it shall be yours. At the 
same time there must accompany it a written history, a truthful, 
faithful history of all past transactions, and what is now doing, or 
or about to be done by Robert and Gilbert Black. Your statements 
as far as possible must be supported by documentary proofs, and in 
80 much as they lead to achieve the object in view, so shall you be 





rewarded. -As an earnest of Mr. Leigh’s sincerity here is a Bank of 
England note for fifty pounds ; if you prove faithful there will be 
many more follow this into your hands; if you prove treacherous, 
nothing can or will save you from a felon’s doom.” 

The old man made a clutch at the note, and obtaining it, exam- 
ined it with the glittering eye of a vulture fastened on his prey. 

“This is business,” he muttered. “This I call business. Mr. 
Verner, it is a bargain between us; there is my hand.” 

“ Let me put on my glove,” exclaimed Cecil, the blood mounting 
to his cheek. Then as he drew on the glove he said, “ There is my 
hand, and let me warn you against treachery, Jothan Drax. Faith 
will be kept with you ; you will be fairly and honorably paid for all 
you may do, and your secrets will be sacred so long as you perform 
what you undertake. The alternative you will risk by playing us 
false, I leave you to guess at, and tremble.” 

“Tam a poor old man, but I am just and true, sir, to all who pay 
me well,” returned Jothan. 

“Enough ; let me know when your statement will be ready,” 
returned Cecil. 

“ Shall I have the money when the papers of which you speak are 
prepared ?” inquired Drax. 

“ As soon as they are compared with the proofs, by which you will 
vouch their truthfulness,” replied Cecil. 

“They will be ready in three days from this,” said Drax, 
quickly. 

“ That will do,” exclaimed Cecil, “I will now take my departure. 
For the present, farewell, Jothan Drax.” 

Cecil quitted the room as he spoke, bearing with him the deed, to 
which old Drax had made no further allusion. The old man, when he 
had departed, shook his fist at him and murmured passionately, 
“ Boy! boy! boy! oh, I’ll be even with you. You are cunning, 
though so young. Cunning, very sharp, very sharp, but Jothan Drax 
is sharp too ; he has passed a long servitude in sharp practice, too 
long to be outreached by a brat. What a clever device! Oh! but 
T'll have old Mr. Leigh’s money, and how old Nabal and I will 
chuckle over the history we will get up for him.” 

The old man looked towards the door, and moved slowly towards 
it. He listened at the crevice, stooped down and peered through the 
keyhole, locked the door, and then withdrawing the key, stuffed up 
the hole with paper. 

He tottered back to the table, and then he muttered, 

“ Now to look for those deeds of which he spoke. It won’t do to 
be tricked out of them, and by a boy! a boy! a white-faced boy!” 

He stooped down to his iron chest, and began to examine the 
many deeds it contained with scrupulous carefulness. 

Cecil in the meantime, with light heart and lighter step retraced 
his way to the Frozen Ship, and found Mr. Leigh yet seated where 
he had left him. He recounted all that had transpired between him 
and Jothan Drax and Ben Bye, without being interrupted by Mr. 
Leigh, even by an exclamation. It was evident that he listened to 
him with breathless interest, and when Cecil handed him the deed in 
confirmation of his story, he took it with trembling hands, and at 
first was unable frem emotion to peruse the endorsement. When, 
however, he had done so, he caught Cecil’s hand and wrung it. 

“You have performed a miracle, my dear Mr. Wykeham, as you 
will learn by and by ; the value of this document to me, it is impos- 
sible,” he said, “ to describe ; it must not, however, remain in Bristol 
another hour ; I should wish you at once to leave for London, and I 
will remain here and see the man Bye. You will not lose a moment 
in placing the deed in the hands of Sir Gerard Verner, and will abide 
by his instructions in remaining at Verner place or in returning here 
to me.” 

Cecil, after a little further conversation, received a letter from Mr. 
Leigh for Sir Gerard Verner, quitted the Frozen Ship, and was soon 
on his way to London. 

He arrived in safety at Verner place in the evening, and inquired 
at once for Sir Gerard Verner. He was ushered into an ante-room, 
in which he saw seated and alone Eleanor Verner. 

She rose at his entrance, and it was not without surprise that he 
observed her meet him at first with an eager movement, then draw 
herself up haughtily, her face changing from a sudden crimson to a 
deathly paleness. 





CHAPTER XVIII.—HOW MATHEW HOLYOAK EXECUTED HIS MISSION AT 
WILLESDEN. 


Matnew Horyoaxk proceeded on his way to Preston Harrowby at a 
brisk pace, his good steed making pastime of what would be an ex- 
hausting pace for an ordinary horse. 

He took little note of the objects on the route, for his mind was 
fully occupied by the incidents which had occurred to him, in such 
rapid succession, since he had left Ingleby. His thoughts were 
divided between the friends he had left behind, the event which 
had introduced him and Cecil to Mr. Leigh and his comely daughter, 
to the circumstances connected with Netty Hardress, with Lucy 
Alabaster, and his more recent errand. 

His thoughts, as we have said, were divided, but they were not 
equally divided. Like will mate with like, tastes will assimilate to 
tastes, and kind find sympathy with kind. Mat’s reflections and re- 
trospects dwelt but little upon those events which most engrossed 
Cecil’s thoughts, and pondered longest on others, upon which Cecil 
spared not® moment. Beauty is abstract, and it would be only 
natural to suppose that the human beauty which inspires homage 
and admiration would affect men all alike. Nothing, however, can 
be more diverse than the impression which woman’s beauty excites 
on the opposite sex. Every one finds a qualification to it, save him 
whom it entrances perhaps to a species of insanity. Mat furnished 
an illustration of this general law. Ada Leigh was unquestionably 
lovely—but to him she was beautiful only as an exquisite painting, 
or a chef d’euvre of sculpture. Lucy was a fair and loving woman, 
not above his ambition—which had its modest limits—nor beneath 
the standard he would wish her whom he placed in his heart of 
hearts to reach. One short interview and no more; yet it seemed 
to him that his acquaintance with her had been one of*years. 

Then there was Netty Hardress ; she was a very pretty lass—per- 
haps more attractive than pretty—sweet-voiced, a soft affectionate 
expression beaming in her bright dark eye, a kind of yielding, lean- 
ing manner with her, as though she were but a young fragile vine, 
and he who had won her favor was a sturdy sapling oak who would 
rear her and lift her with himself up into sunshine. Mat could not 
but feel that it were pleasant to have one so charming looking up 
to him trustfully, yielding her life and her love to his keeping, to be 
nothing without his sustaining affection, all with it. Ah! he could 
never entertain such thoughts of a being like Ada; it would then 
be for him to look up, not for him to be looked upto. Even while 
this thought crossed him his mind reverted back to Lucy. He saw 
her face as it lay beneath his own, when a stumble of his horse 
would have been death to both. When blanched and motionless as 
she lay back on the cottage chair—when beaming with thankfulness, 
gratitude, ay, some warmer feeling, that face glistened animatedly— 
upturned towards his own ere they parted. 

Heavens and earth! it was a glorious face to be bent with such a 
shining, graceful, gracious expression upon him. He struck his 
epurs into his steed. Might she not be the daughter of the Mrs. 
Alabaster of whom that long-jawed, sallow-faced city clerk had 
spoken, and would not every moment loitered away be squandered 
if she proved to be the very person whom Sir Gerard Verner sought? 
We are afraid, after that supposition, the attractive face of Netty 
Hardress occupied the field of his mental vision less frequently than 
Lucy’s. 

A finger-post caught his eye,for upon it was written “To the 
Priory.” It pointed down a narrow lane, where he accordingly 
directed his horse. He had been told that Nabal Black, Esq., lived 
at the Priory, at Preston Harrowby, by the last person of whom he 
had inquired, an old countryman, who had made certain gestures 


«at the time which hardly tended to make Mat believe that the gen 





tleman he was about to visit was as courteous as old Sir Roger de 
Coverley. However, he little heeded who or what ke was, so that 
he accomplished the task he had undertaken. 

At the end of the narrow lane, in which there was scarce roo 
for the horse to turn, he saw a pair of old massive gates sustained 
by two square stone pillars, on the summits of each of which there 
was a time-blackened representation in solid stone of the cup and 
ball toy in repose ; or what else the ornament was intended to repre- 
sent must be left to the very ingenious to discover. A shrubbery 
in which trees seemed to be mingled into one impenetrable mass 
hid the house from sight, and left Mat to conjecture what kind of 
building the Priory could be. There was a bell-handle dangling in 
the wind, and the thick rusty wire to which it was attached disap- 
peared just before it reached the top of the gate. 

Mat fastened his eye upon it, and, leaning over his horse's neck, 
gave a lusty pull, making a sonorous bell instantly give out such a 
tone that his horse leaped six feet back and almost unhorsed him. 

The sound of the bell ceased, and then all was as silent as before. 
Mat waited a little impatiently for a response, but none coming so 
quickly as he expected, he was about to repeat the summons with 
greater energy than before, when a small square wicket in the 
gate flew back, and a hard, wrinkled and not scrupulously clean face 
appeared at it. A pair of dark eyes beneath beetled eyebrows sur- 
veyed him, and then a voice as harsh as the rasping of a hard burnt 
roll growled forth, 

“Who do you want?” 

“ Nabal Black, Esq.,”’ returned Mat. 

“ What’s your business?” grunted the man at the wicket. 

“To hand him a letter,” replied Mat. 

“ Give it to me,” growled the man. 

*“No!” returned Mat, emphatically. ‘My orders are to place it 
in his hands.” 

“ You can’t, then,” snarled the wicket-keeper. 

“ Why not?” asked Mat. 

“He won’t see you,” was the reply. 

“Go to him. Tell him that I have a letter which contains matt@s 
of the very highest importance to him; that the letter is from one 
he looks to hear from hourly ; that I am strictly enjoined to place 
the letter in no one’s hands but his ; and more, to receive the answer 
from no other lips than his own. If he refuses to see me, tel him 
the consequences may prove fatal to him. Now, mind you, deliver 
every word I have uttered, or the consequences may be, fatal to 
you. Be off—my time is very precious.” 

The man slammed the wicket to, and Mat was left alone. 

“There!” he muttered, “if that does not rouse Mr. Nabal Black, I 
do not know what will. Notso bad for a sudden thought.” 

He had begun to grow impatient at being left long unregarded, 
and was about to try another peal on the bell which had so affected 
his horse, when he heard the bolts of the gates unfastened, and one 
of the wickets was opened to admit him. Anold but sturdy-looking 
man in a faded livery ushered him in. He looked remarkably like 
one who had passed “all his best years, tle morning of his life,” in 
penal servitude, and had returned to his native land to spend the 
evening of it in another species of servitude. Mat instinctively 
thought of burglary and highway robbery, thieving and hanging, as 
he gazed upon him. 

However, he made no remark, but dismounted at the request of 
the servant. 

The man conducted him to a kind of serpentine passage cut in 
the shrubbery, and said, 

“ Fasten him there ; he can’t do any damage.” 

“ Haven't you a stable?” asked Mat, at first fdncying that the 
fellow was leading him by a by-path to one. 

“Ha!” laughed the man, with a frightful sound. 
stable other people’s horses here.” 

Mat’s bright eye glittered as it turned upon him. 

“You can give him a feed of corn,” he exclaimed. 

The man uttered the same horrid single-noted laugh, and said, 

“We don’t feed other people's horses.here.” 

“ You don’t!” returned Mat. 

“No!” cried the man grofily. 

“Oh!” responded Mat in the same tone. 

He fastened up his horse to the limb of one of the trees, and then 
followed the servant to the house. : 

He was rather struck by its size and by its gloomy aspect. It yas 
a Gothic building, all wings, abutments, angles and buttresses. ¥ 
had not time to examine it, however, before he was conducted into 
the hall, and led up a stone staircase. Passing along a corridor, he 
was ushered into a moderate-sized room, which served the purpose 
of a library, but was half filled with square iron boxes, as though 
the tenant was some millionaire, who loaned money on three-fourths 
of the estates of the United Kingdom. 

The table was covered with papers all in confusion, as if they 
had been rummaged over for some particular document, and then, 
in a fit of rage, flung up together in the air,in the hope that the 
missing paper would come down uppermost. 

At the table was seated a gaunt buny old man, with black piercing 
eyes, and straggling black locks falling beneath a black velvet scull- 
cap. A dark capacious dressing-gown covered the whole of his 
figure ; but long bony hands, white as those of a corpse, started out 
from beneath the wide sleeves. 

Mat, as soon as he was introduced to him, perceived that he was 
possessed of remarkable astuteness, and the only way to cope with 
him was to be as frank as it was clear he was artful. 

He had not at first more to do than to make one or two brief re- 
plies, the note itself did its work. Mat saw the keen bright black 
eye fastened like that of a basilisk upon him, with the purpose of 
penetrating any disguise he might have assumed; and the next 
instant the corpse-like hand darted out impatient for the communi- 
cation which Mat yet retained. Mat handed it,and watched with 
features he determined should wear an imperturbable expression, 
the result of a perusal of its contents. 

His face was strongly and eagerly seratinised by that stern old 
man, as he tore open the letter ; but nothing was obtained by the 
examination, and then he raised his gold eye-glasses to peruse it. 

Mat perceived a strong spasm run through the old man’s frame 
as his eyes encountered the first few lines. Then he saw that the 
remainder of the letter was perused with intense attention and 
rapidity ; then the hand which held it, as the concluding lines were 
reached, fell powerless on the table, and the gaunt man sat like one 
awe-stricken. 

After a short struggle with some violent inward emotion, he rose 
up and went to the window ; there his sharp angular bird-like fingers 
clutched the letter and trembled as if ague-smitten while they did 
so. Ile read again its contents, groaned as one in bitter agony, 
smote his breast to stay the convulsive spasm from choking him, 
paced the room to pause, and for the third time read the letter ; 
but not to find any.relief from the torment it evidently occasioned 
him. 

At last he advanced briskly to Mat, and said, 

“ He who sent you with this letter, where is he?” 

“Where he awaits your instant answer,” returned Mat. 

“Ay, but where? Speak, man, and quickly!” exclaimed Nabal 
Black, fiercely. 

“| have no instructions to tell yon; but unless I have your imme- 
diate reply, I shall proceed direct to him at no very mean speed, I 
can assure you.” 

Nabal Black turned away. He walked to the window. 

“To hesitate is to be lost,” he muttered to himself. “ What, 
after long years of security, to be dragged before a court—to be 
thrust into a cell—to be chained with felons, and work out the re- 
mainder of my existence with torturing labor? No; an escape is 
offered me—why not accept it, and so avoid the doom which for an 
age it seems I have trembled under? It shall be done. I will be 
free—free—free to face the world again.” 

(To be continued.) 
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INSIGNIA AND PARAPHERNALIA OF THE GRAND LODGE OF THE ORDER’ OF ODD FELLOWS. 


THE ODD FELLOWS’ CELEBRATION. Odd Fellows, a third of whom were visitors from different parts of | the insignia and banners of this association are not unfamiliar t 
Tue streets of New York last week presented a sight which, to the | the Union, turned out in procession to celebrate the fortieth auni- | our citizens, this is the first time the members have assembled her 
eyes of our citizens, was as novel as imposing. About ten thousand | versary of the institution of their Order in this country. Although | in such strength or with so much pomp and display. The scene wa 
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THOMAS WILDEY, ESQ.—AMBROTYPR BY MEADE BROTHERS. 


an exceedingly interesting one, and attracted an immense concourse 
of eyectators. The benevolent objects and extensive charities of the 
i.uer are so widely felt and appreciated, that, as might have been 
expected, the celebration embraced in its range a larger class of 
of sympathies than is usually manifested towards secret organizations 
of this character. 

The weather was all that could be desired—the atmosphere being 
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JAMES L. RIDGELY.—AMBROTYPE RY MEADE BROTHERS. 


balmy and springlike, allowing ail who went abroad to dispense 
with overcoats and other winter clothing. The city was thronged 
with visitors from all parts of the Union, many of whom united in 
the festivities of the occasion. During the morning Broadway and 
other streets through which the procession was to pass were filled 
with men, women and children, who sought the most eligible 
positions from which to view the pageant. 
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JOHN G,. CLAYTON.—AMBROTYPE BY MEADE BROTHERS. 


GEORGE SMITH —AMBROTYPE BY WESTON. 








JOSHUA VAN SANT AMGROTYPE BY MEADE BROTHERS, 





, SAMUEL CRAIGHEAD.—AMBROTYPE BY MEADE. 














D. W. C. LANGDON.—AMBROTYPE BY MEADE. 


At ten o’clock the members of the Order, with the visiting brothers 
from Connecticut, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Vermont, Rhode Island and New Hampshire assembled 
upon the Battery. The other divisions soon followed, and the pro- 
cession having been marshalled under the direction of Isaac M. 
Tucker, of Newark, New Jersey, Grand Marshal of the Grand Lodge 
of the United States, and Henry Snyder, Grand Marshal of the Grand 





JACOB RUSSELL.—PHOTOGRAPH BY LOUD. 


Lodge of New York, it moved off with commendable punctuality 
in the order of the published programme. Banners with devices 
varied and beautiful, the full significance of which was known only 
to the initiated, diversified the line. A mysterious-looking car, en- 
veloped in black, and drawn by eight horses, which belonged to the 
American Express Company, carried the emblems of the Order . 
Other cars, bearing banners beautifully decorated, attracted con - 
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siderable attention. The line of march was up Droadway to Four- 


* teenth street, through Fourteenth street to Fifth avenue and to 


Madison square. The procession was about half an hour ia passin 
any one point. It was about a mile and a half in length. 

At Madison square the procession halted, and the officers and fe- 
presentatives of the United States Grand Lodge ascended the plat 
form. Several hundred members oi the Order were present in regalia, 
and over three thousand members and spectators witnessed the 


exercises. 


Grand Sire S. Craighead, of Ohio, presided. He introduced Past- 
Grand Sire Thomag Wildey, of Maryland, who founded the order in 
the United States. 


Mr. Wildey then advanced, but his words were inaudible except to 
those in the immediate neighborhood of the platform. He gave an 
account of the origin of Odd !*cllowship in America. 

He stated that on April 19. 1819, after great difficulty in securing 
five persons to act with him, be had succeeded in organizing the first 
lodge of Odd Fellows in the United States, at Baltimore. Their place 
of meeting was a small publicthouse, kept by a man named William 
Lupton. 

ens these small beginnings arose the Order of Odd Fellows in 
America, which has since grown to an extent nearly equalling the 
Order of Freemasons. Requiring, however, some authority to work 
under in order to guard against the evils likely to result from the 
system of selfinstitution, they sought and obtained a charter from 
the Duke of York Lodge of Preston, England, under which they were 
legally constituted and duly authorized as the head of the Order, 
to grant charters and exercise supreme authority in the United 
States. 

The growth of the Order was slow, until the abduction of Morgan 
and the decline of Masonry gave it its first great impetus. Our 
readers cannot have forgotten the excitement that pervaded the 
country in consequence of the disappearance of this man, or the poli- 
tical use that was made of it. The results to the Masonic offiliation 
were disastrous. It lost within the two following years about two 
hundred thousand members, and in New York alone, out of thre 
hundred lodges, only seventy, and these merely skeletons, remained. 
The Odd Feilows, of course, gained largely by these defections, and 
we accordingly find them rapidly increasing in numbers until they 
have reached their present aggregate of over two hundred thousand. 
The Masonic Order, which has recovered from the odium cast upon 
it by the Morgan affair, numbers about a third more. Like the 
Masons, the Odd Fellows have long since renounced all allegiance 
to the Grand Lodge of England. In 1843,“ the Grand Lodge of the 
United States formally and unanimously severed the connection, ana 
declared itself the only fountain and depository of Independent Odd 
Fellowsbip on the globe.” 

He said that this was, perhaps, the last time that he should be able 
to meet them on a great national festival,and he desired to give 
them the assurances of his abiding confidence in the Order, and his 
desire to aid in every way, during the remainder of his days, its pro- 
gress in usefulness and fraternal good. 

Quite a large and fashionable assemblage filled the Academy of 
Music in the evening to attend the closing festivities of the day, 
National flags, banners of the different Lodges, and various insig- 
nia of the Order were appropriately and tastefully disposed around 
the building. Gas jets spelled out the words ‘Faith, Hope and 
Charity” with sparkling brilliancy. The different regalias, with 
their pleasing contrasts of white, blue, gold and red, showed to 
great advantage. Dancing was kept up until an early hour in the 
morning. ; 

Of the influence which is wielded by a secret organization, com- 
posed of so large a number of substantial and respectable men, 
having affiliations throughout the Union, of course no accurate idea 
can be formed. We must remain content with the belief that it is 
exercised for usefuland benevolent purposes, and will not be divert- 
ed to objects which might prove injurious to the public interests. 
It is obvious that were the occult force which it possesses brought 
to bear on political schemes, it would become a power in the com- 
monwealth dangerous in proportion to its irresponsibility. i 

The anniversary day was observed in several other cities, in Phi- 
ladelphia among the rest. There was a grand procession through 
the city, and an oration was afterwards delivered by the Past 
Grand Master, J. B. Nicbolcon. 

We engrave portraits of a few of the most distinguished members 
of the Order, and we have appended a short notice of each, stating 
when they were elected to the various offices which they hold. 

Charles ©. Pinckney, native of this State, member of Howard 
Lodge, No. 60; has served as Grand Warden, year 1856; Deputy- 
Grand Master, 1857; and was elected Grand Master in 1853; his 
term of office expires in Angust, 1559. 

George Smith, native of this State, member of National Lodge, 
No. 30, many years a member of the Grand Lodge ; has served the 
office of Grand Warden ; was elected Deputy Grand Master in 1859, 
and his term for that office expires in August, 1859. He has also 
been Grand Vatriarch of the Grand Encampment, the highest office 
in that branch of the Order. 

John J. Davies, Grand Secretary, is a native of England, upwards 
of thirty years a resident of this city, many years freight agent of the 
Paterson Railroad, previous to filling his present position. Has long 
been a rember of the Grand Lodge and Grand Encampment, both 
of which bodies have appreciated his services and devotion to their 
cause by electing him their Grand Representative in 1545, 1849 and 
1850, a time when « contest arose as to whether this were the Jegiti- 
mate Grand Lodge of this State. In 1851 he was elected Grand 
Secretary, and has been elected to the eame office yearly since, as 
a proof of the estimation in which his services are beld. Le lins 
also been Grand Scribe of the Grand Encampment for the last four- 
teen years. 

Jacob Russell, Grand Treasurer, is a native of this State, from 
Schoharie county. He came to this city with the late Governor 
Bouck on his entering on the duties of the Sub-Treasury, in which 
department Mr. Russell holds a prominent and confidential office ; 
the estimation in which he is held there shows bim to be the proper 
person to fill the office entrusted to him in the Grand Lodge, and to 
which, doubtiess, he will be re-elocted in August next. 

D. W. C. Langdon, Grand Representative from the Grand Lodge of 
Southern New York to the Grand Lodge of United States, is a native 
of the City of Brooklyn; he has served all the offices of «he Grand 
Lodge, he ‘was Grand Master in the year 1850, at the expiration of 
his term for that office he was chosen Grand Represeniative, and 
was re-clected for two years last August. 

Thomas Wildey, Esq., Past Grand Sire, has been in this country 
forty years, is of Irish descent, and has always resided in Baltimore, 


Maryland. He is considered as the founder of Odd 1 eliowship in 
this country. He is permanently connected with the institution, by 
which he is now supported. He has travelled throughout the United 


States, and opened lodges in the different cities and towns of the 
on. 

"San G. Clayton is a Past Grand Master, and Repre-entative from 

the Southern Grand Lodge of New York to the Grard Lodge of the 

United States. Is an American by birth, and has been for many 

years connected with the Commercial Advertiser ot this city, filling 

the position of financial editor for that journal. 

James L. Ridgely, Past Grand Sire. Has been Grand Secretary 
for the last fifteen years. Ile isa most able member of the body, 
and is regarded with high favor by all connected with the institution. 
What Mr. Kennedy has done for the Odd Fellows in this city, Mr. 
Ridgely has succceded in effecting for the body at large throughout 
the whole Union. 


Samuel Craighead, Grand Si:>, elected at the September session 
of 1858. Is now aresident of ‘-nyton, (hiv. though he has lived for 
many yeara in New York city. tie has on several occasions repre- 


sented the State of Gpio ic = -~and idge of the United t tates, 


and is distinguished Yor his ¢ + i-zy and seal in the cause of Odd 
Fellowship generally. e: 

Joshua Van Sant is Grard ‘sure: of the Grand Lodge of the 
United Stat: «, which positi»: thas heid fer many years past. Is 


Past Grand }\~<ter of the Gre. iodge ot Maryland, and formerly 


Member of Con ress fromtre 4: o! Ualtimere, 


AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 624 BRoapwar, MEARE 
Hovston ¥ 


THE MOST ELEGANT PLACE OF AMUSEMENT IN THE CITY. 
MR. JEFFERSON, . MR. SOTHERN, 
MR. PETERS, MR. BURNETT, MISS SARA STEPHENS, 


And 
Admission, Fifty and Twenty-five Centa. 





ALLACK’S THEATRE.—J. W. WALLACK, Lzsszz.— 


JAMES W. WALLA 
J. USTER wae x, 
MRS. HOEY, 


VERNON. 
Prices or Apmrmsion—Boxes and Parquétte, 50 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents; 
Orchestra chairs, $1. pe , , ; 


TROPOLITAN THEATRE—(Latze Burton’s)—Unpzr 
THE Larancn OUSE. 








Triumphant success of the emi artiste 
DAVENPORT, 
Supported by an ualled Company, among whieh are bered Mrs. F. B. 
Conway, Miss Miller, Mesars. F. B, Conway, C. Fisher, W. olds, G. Farren, 
T. Baker, &. 
HEATRE FRANCAIS, 685 Broapway.—F, Wrppows et C. 


ALIER, 
es atone pe oe Se. Sone Montheaux, Louise, MM. Tallet, Delzlain, 


Thiery and Leen, 
M. BERTRAND, 
du Conservatoire de Paris. 
Les bureaux seront ouverts 4 63{; on commencera a 7%. 


ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM.—PxxExniuss Success oy 
THE NEW DRAMA 
Brery Afternoon and Prening SD and ot TH, o'clock during the week 
a a . 
Azo, ¢ 4 y ~~~ or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serysniz, 


dappy Family, &. 
— Admittance, 25 cents; Children ander tan, 18 cents. . 
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The Usual Game. 


Ir has become so much a matter of course to recount outrages 
upon our citizens, and insults to our flag, that they cease to 
attract any notice beyond a brief chronicle of the special occur- 
rence in the papers of the day. Two years since the brutal 
Arabs murdered American citizens and outraged American 
ladies, and the perpetrators still live to boast their villainy. The 
only instance in which an American Government has made any 
effort to obtain redress has been the Paraguay expedition, which, 
as the initiated fully know, was done to quiet the clamorers for 
decided action in the New Granadian massacre. The infinitely 
smaller affront offered by Lopez was eagerly seized upon asa 
pretext to launch the Buchanan thunderbolt at, as it presented 
no disturbing element in the shape of an English or French 
squadron, both of which are to be found every hour in Central 
America—but not in the River Parana. As the Paraguayan 
difficulty is happily arranged, Mr. Buchanan will be able to de- 
vote his attention to a gross outrage perpetrated upon the Ameri- 
can residents in Valparaiso during the late outbreak there. 
These violences were not done by a mob, but by the Chilian 
soldiery, and directed generally against every person so unfortu- 
mate as to belong to the American name, 

Mr. Horatio Gates Jones, an estimable man, was shot dead in 
the midst of his family, and his head was afterwards transfixed 
to the floor with a bayonet. His brother-in-law was mortally 
wounded; Dr. Blanca and Mr. Albert Sness, American citizens, 
were both robbed, and the house of the American Consal was 
rudely violated. 

Let us look at this matter squarely. In Cuba, Peru, New 
Granada and Turkey, it is not safe for an American to reside, 
without he disgraces his nationality by appealing to British pro- 
tection. To these is now added another of those miserable 
States, whose national characteristics are cruelty and cowardice. 
What will Mr. Secretary Cass do in this matter? Was his 
breaking his sword in 1812 significant of his determination never 
to wield another in the defence of American honor, liberty and 
life > 








Washing Our Dirty Linen. 


Every nation has its peculiarity--England in her supercilious 
braggadocia, France in her cocksparrow bravoism, Russia in her 
dogged brutality, and America in her desire to exaggerate her 
faults. We are continually shouting like the man at the camp 
meeting, that we are beyond all degree the most wicked object on 
earth, with an entire willingness to knock spots from any indivi- 
dual or people that endorses our assertion. 

If any man or body of men commit an error, whether it be per- 
sonal or political, it is trumpeted over the face of the land, and 
every sentiment of virtue rises in rebellion against it, through the 
medium of our intensely virtuous press. If there be any little 
private peccadillo in the lives of our public men, be sure that 
this virtuous press will make it known, with additional notes, 
and indignant editorial remerks. If any branch of the public 
credit should suffer, how quick is this virtuous press in letting it 
be known, and commenting with as much severity as though 
each were a private loser by the shortcoming. 

There is no month in the year that we cannot trace some of 





this idiosyncracy agitating the press of the entire Union in a most 





mournful manner—in a manner that almost makes us wish for 
the days when its mission was confined to announcing news, or 
inserting advertisements, or to pray for a bureau of censorship. 

We do not wish to suggest that any matter of national impor- 
tance, or anything affecting the well-being of any portion of our 
people, should not be made public and commented on ; that indi- 
vidual crimes and shortcomings should not be dragged to light 
when once known to be detrimental to the community; that po- 
litical chicanery should not be crushed down by the force of the 
public press. It is not that all these things should be smothered, 
but that private character, where not affecting public weal, 
should be spared; that our national faults and grievances should 
be corrected within ourselves, and not held up to the derision of 
the world; that we should not insist upon making all things 
public only that we may know what England and France may 
say of them, In one word, we want dignity—dignity as a 
people, and dignity as individuals. If we lack this, and by our 
folly, presumption and hardheadedness, lay ourselves open to the 
ridicule of all creation, let us at least bear it good naturedly, and 
try to do better next time. Or, what is more to the point, let us 
drop the discussion, through the medium of type and paper, ot 
what cannot advance us as a people, and take up that which can. 
Let us apply the caustic ourselves, if the wart wants burning 
away, and not wait for the hand of the surgeon from another 
land. 

As a people we possess perhaps as many radical errors as any 
upon the face of earth. Errors which we can readily cure. We 
claim to be in a state of freedom ; can we be so when we are ridden 
by political hacks and tricksters, while life and property is not 
safe in our midst? That land is most free which accords the 
greatest protection to its people, which extends its protection over 
them, in all their avocations, and in all their wanderings, which 
takes the’r modicum of tax money and accords them its value in 
safety—:'-.t land which, having the innate power to say they 
will give ‘:eedom to the many, and exerts that power wherever 
one, eve the most humble of her subjects is endangered. Can 
we say this? Ask American citizens groaning in South Ame- 
rican dungeons, ask the numberless applicants at our State 
Department for satisfaction against foreign oppression, ask Mr, 
Charles H. Peck, an esteemed citizen of New York who went 
quietly to Cuba to practise his profession, who without shadow 
of a cause was plunged into a Spanish dungeon, and then sent 
hurriedly away to a lingering illness brought on by his treat- 
ment. Tas he been recompensed? Why was not a “ Paraguay 
Expedition” fitted out in his case? Ask our police-swindled 
citizens what redress they get for their complaints, or the dwell- 
ers in the rowdy-infested districts of our great cities whether they 
even dare to complain. These are our political evils; of our 
social evils it would require a volume to speak. Every individual 
knows his own errors, and as certainly he knows our errors as a 
people; while he knows them, and,will not make the slightest 
attempt et correction, he must not complain if the cauterizing 
iron is applied by a foreign hand. We see no reason why we 
should not ‘‘ wash our dirty linen at home.” 








The Odd Fellows’ Celebration. 
We devote a portion of the space of the present number to illus- 
trate the recent procession of Odd Fellows in New York, which 
was of the most gratifying description, and rendered still more 
so by its passing off without the slightest accident or annoying 
circumstance, 

The tendency of these institutions is of a healthy and beneficial 
character, since they draw together more firmly the scattered 
units of society. It is undoubtedly a step in the direction of 
Human Brotherhood, and as such capable of conferring the great- 
eat benefits on the community. 

One of its good effects is to breathe into men an esprit de corps, 
and a personal sense of honor too often dimmed in the conflict 
of the world, under the exacting competition of commerce, in 
which the noble impulses of the heart are checked by the grim 
requirements of the ledger. 

The Brotherhood of the Odd Fellows and the Masons takes 
from man his isolation and irresponsibility, and endows him with 
a character which carries with it the power and dignity of a great 
institution, as long as he fulfils the part of a good citizen and a 
true member of the Order. The fear of losing his standing in his 
lodge cannot fail to have a salutary effect on his daily conduct. 
It will be an incentive to persevere in an honest course, and to 
rely upon the assistance of his friends in any point of difficulty, 
rather than to adopt precarious expedients. But it has a wider 
mission, the support of national} freedom. 

In every aspect, therefore, the Order of Odd Fellows deserves 
the cordial respect of the American public. 








Tho Brooklyn Festival. 

Tux festivities attending the celebration of the introduction of 
water into Brooklyn, last Thursday, are worthy a passing reflec- 
tion, as constituting a marked step in the national progress, 
without a parallel in the history of the world. In these respects 
luxuries become the ascents by which civilized man reaches the 
platform of happiness, for whatever diminishes manual labor 
softens the manners and predisposes to intellectual enjoyment. 

That a great city like Brooklyn should have been so lone 
without that necessary of health and comfort is somewhat re- 
markable, and shows how attractive her natural advantages of 
situation and fine air must have been, since with even such a draw - 
back as that her progress has been so gigantic. We may now 
look forward to a vast increase to her population. Indeed, the 
most casu:} glance at a map is a convincing proof that Nature 
intended New York to be one mammoth store; and Brooklyu, 
Williamsburg and Greenpoint, on the Long Island side, with 
Hoboken, Weehawken and Hudson city on the Jersey shore, 
provided as homes for the people. The narrow coniincs of the city 
of New York have necessitated those aoe of American 
society—tenant-heuses, which have reduced Whole families more 
to the condition of animals than fellow-beings of Shakespeare and 
Washington. The evils these monster dens have inflicted upon 
our Republic are known only to a few, but if the public wish to 
know the horrors of this atrocious institution, we refer them to 
Dugunne’s work on that subject, published by Dewitt. There 
they will find a picture of a Pandemonium to which Dante's 
“‘ Inferno” is tame, 
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_ It ison these grounds, therefore, that we lail with pleasure 
such vast advances in human comfort and morality as the carry- 
ing to every household in Brooklyn the great blessing of water ; 
and we shall illustrate this notable event in our next number, 
in a manner worthy the occasion. 








That Obscene Paper. 


WueEwn we read old offenders lessons upon decency, we do not 
expect that they will take our wholesome counsel mildly, or re- 
frain from gross personalities and slanders in reply. Such 
attacks need no defence; the spirit in which they are written is 
evident in every line, and affords the antidote to their feeble 
poison. 

We think a public rebuke should be given to the publishers 
of a Sunday paper, intended for circulation in families, who 
publish in the columns under their control advertiser ents which 
indicate means for committing crimes at which the soul revolts. 
These insidious and villainous advertisements appear every week 
in the paper to which we allude, and are open for the inspection 
of those to whom such information may bear fatal and deadly 
proof. We are astonished that such reckless indecency, to call 
it by the mildest name, has not been publicly rebuked before, 
and we are surprised that advertisers of character and standing 
should consent to have their business cards mixed up with these 
invitations to commit murder and foster the most terrible vices, 
under the guise of curative medicines. 

The entire press should denounce the publication of the infa- 
mous cards of these quacks who deal in death and secret crime. 








Personal. 


GENERAL avd Mrs. Pierce are in Rome. The health of the latter is improved, 
though still feeble. They remain in Rome until the middle of April. , 


A notg from Paris, dated April 4, states that Senator Sumner has left Mont- 
pelier for Rome. He was, at last accounts, in a very bad condition of health. 


Partsians have been greatly astonished at the recent death of Alexandre 
Dumas’s wife. The lady was quite unknown. 


Sir E. Botwer Lytton is sick from excessive official labor, and in his ad- 
dress to his constituents asking a re election, says he shall not be able to wait 
on them personally. It is rumored that he is to be made a lord. 


mike suggests that the reason why Seereiter was beaten in the late great 
billiard match was because there was such a strong Phelan against him. 


Tux Baltimore Exchange says that, accompanying the announcement of the 
conclusion of the Sickles case, comes a rumor from Washington, to the effect 
that a member ef one of the foreign legations was shot at by a citizen lately, 
under circumstances bearing some resemb'ance to those .which have thus been 
adjudged a sufficient justification for the ki!ling of Key. 


Mr. Kinciakg, M. P., the well-known author of ‘“‘ Eothen,” is, according to 
4 Manchester Guardian, deeply engaged upon his History of the War in the 
rimea. 


Lorp Lyons, the new British Minister at Washington, is a young, good look- 
ing, pleasant mannered) bachelor, and is spoken of asa thoroughly educated 
diplomatist. 


Szyaror SEWARD, on Thursday evening last, entertained the members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Conference now in session at Auburn. he supper was 
enlivened by the performance of a band of music. 


Tr is asserted in the most refined and critical literary circles that Horace 
Greeley is the “ paternal sponsor’’ of the following brilliant quatrain : 
‘There was a little man, and he had a little gun, 
And his bullets were made ot lead, lead, lead, 
He went to the broek, and he shot a little duck, 
And he hit her right through the head, head, head.” 


Dr. VELPEAU, the celebrated surgeon, who opened the doors of the charity 
hospital to the experiments of Vries, the ‘‘ Black Doctor,”’ lately read a long 
report before the academy of Medicine, in which he declares that Vries has 
never cured a case of cancer, and that he is an empiric of the worst descrip- 
tion, against whom it is the duty of scientific men te warn the ignorant public. 
The doors of the hospital have been closed against Vries and his race is run. 
The police will probably interdict his farther practice of medicine in France. 


Ir is stated in the French journals that the city of Paris, in ecnsideration of 
M. Lamartine’s great services to the country in 1848, has made him a present 
of a handsome house and extensive grounds in the Bois de Boulogne. M. La- 
martine has lately reiused to accept a residuary bequest made by an old maiden 
ludy to whom he wasa stranger. His friends say that he will not take advan- 
tage of the ill-considered bequest of an imaginative woman to deprive her rela- 
tions of an inheritance upon which they had justly reckoned. 


Many accounts are giveu of the manner in which the Marquis of Waterford 
met his death. One ofthe most reliable states that Lord Waterford was ap- 
aap omy asmall fence about three feet high, and then pulled up the hunter, 

n order to ailow the animal to step over it. ‘‘ My lord,’’ said Ryan, ‘ there is 
a bit of a gripe at the other side” (the road side of the ditch). ‘Oh, never 
mind,’’ said the marquis, as his horse got his forefeet over easily, but at the 
outer side of the gripe some loose stones caused the animal to fall forward on 
its knees, throwing the marquis over on the side of its neck. He remained in 
that position two or three minutes, but the horse not recovering itself, Lord 
Waterford fell out of the saddle sideways, and came down upon his head on the 
road—a very slight fall, but yet, unhappily, sufficient to cause dislocation of 
the neck, and probably concussion of the brain, causing almost immediate 
death. Johnny Ryan, the steeplechase rider, and George Thomson, groom, 
who saw his lordship fall, dismounted, and while the former held the dying 
nobleman’s head on his breast, and the latter chafed his hands, the marquis 
ceased to breathe. 


Four hundred Parisian doctors dined lately in the grand hall, Hotel du 
Louvre, to celebrate the defeat of the homeopaths in their action for libel 
against Le Journal de Medicine. Homeopathic doses of eatables and drink- 
ables were, of course, scorned. 


Says a London correspondent who recently saw the Queen and Prince Consort 
at the Opera: “‘ Prince Albert is as handsome as éver—some say even more— 
und all the ladies are in love with him, which, perhaps, is explainable, not so 
much by his good locks as by the distressing on dit that his Royal Highness is 
never allowed to go outalone. Her Majesty seemed to be plainly conscious 
quieclie n’est plus jeune ow belle, for she was hiding behind the curtains of her 
box nearly all the time, affording but few in the house an opportunity of con- 
trasting her faded charms with those of the fresh and beautiful Lady Macdon- 
ald, who sat beside her.”” While on the subject of royal beauty, we will give 
a sharp paragraph of Prentice’s apropos de nez: 

‘Writers say that age has caused Queen Victoria’s nose to be no longer re- 
garded as a Sax-Roman, once the admiration of courtiers. Those who lament 
that ‘ nature’s copy’s not eterne,’ should remember that the Sax-Roman will 
be transmitted through a long line of little Saxe-Coburgs.”’ 


M. Cugvaurer, the French traveller, in his letters from the United States, 
says: ** Toere exists a Yankee, in Connecticut, forty years of age, who has 
never been to bed of nights, for tear some of his neighbors would be up in the 
as before him. And that is characteristic ot the peop!le—they are all 
alike. 

Cou. Kixe of Gonzales County, in Texas, who is an equal enemy of hard 
money and grammar, having a proper contempt for both, and who lives, as be 
says, ‘*down to the foot ot navigation,’”’ near Gonzales, a littie creek which 
runs dry in summer, recently delivered himself of the following emphatic re- 
mark: * Eff owe a man an opjust debt, and I make him a lawless tender of a 
blank bill and he infuses to incept it, but persoos out a writ for to level on my 
property, ef I don’t make a sacrament of him, I'll be d——d.”’ 


In one of the wards in this city, says the Portage city Record, at the recent 
election, agentleman of the sod presented himself at the polls, to deposit his 
suffrage. There was some doubt as to his legality as a voter, and he was 
questioned where he slept, boarded and had his washing done. The first two 
questions were prowptly answered, but the last cne was a stumper. Scratch- 
ing his head and conning over the matter a little, he replied: ‘* Be gobs, sir, I 
have no washing done !’’ Of course he yoted the democratic ticket. 


Tue Ricnt Rev. Groxcs W. Doane, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of New Jer- 
sey, dies on Weduesday, the 27th inst., in Burlington, after a painful illness 
of reveral weeks. He was bora in Trenton, May 27, 1799, and was of humble 
origin ; was graduated at Union Co’ in 1818; was ordained as deacon by 
Bishop Hobart in 1821 and priest in 1823; officiated in Trinity Churen in this 
city for three years; in 1824 became professor of belles lettres in Washington 
College, Corn. ; resigned that office in 1828, and became rector of Trinity Church 
Boston, where he married a widow of large fortune. He became 
Jerrey, Oct. 31, 1832, and has since been engaged in various 
tions! establishments ia that State. beside sermons and other pamphlets, he 
has published poems, characterized by much taste and , and has con- 
tributed to various periodicals of the church in which he was a minister. The 
Convention of the diocese, which meets in Mev, will be required to choose his 
successor. 


Hevyry ALExts pe TocgvEvitie, the distinguished author and sta died 
on his estate near Lannex, in France, about three weeks since, at the age of 
fifty four. He ts best known by his work on “ Democracy in America,” which 


was received with great favor on both sides of the water, end is still regarded 
as a work ot authority. 


Tom TayLor, author of “ @ur American Cousin,”’ is described as a tall, rather 
slender, young-looking man, with a fine black beard. He is not only the most 
successful of living dramatists, but holds a handsome Government office be- 
sides. He has some intention of visiting the United States it is said. 

RisToRI came very near being poisoned lately by a jealous rival. 

At the dinner at by er 74 Ha!l, Mr. Thackeray was present; and responded 
to the toast of ‘‘ The English Literature of the Present Day.’’ Tn acknowledg- 
ing the toast he remarked that some of his fellow-laborers in the same field of 
literature were better able to speak than he was, as for example, the author of 
“‘ The Caxtons,’? who was also the Right Honorable Member for Hertfordshire, 
and Secretary of State for the Colonies, and made a good speech two days ago, 
ons core a who was the Right a — on ae 
8) was likely to make a good speech very ly. For his own part, he 
f:lt that one of the highest rewards of literary labor was the gratification of 
finding what friendly feeling existed towards him in the minds of people who 
had never known him, except by what he had written. An instance of this 
occurred to him at Brighton, where a wounded Indian officer, and entire stran- 

er to him, came up to him in the street, and told him that the hours of pain 

ad been soothed by reading something which he (Mr. Thackeray) had writ- 
ten; and when he was in America a oe Arctic traveller, the late Dr. Kane, . 
told him how, during the endless t of a dreadful winter in the regions of 
eternal ice, one of a party on board ship bad been appointed to amuse the rest 
by reading aloud to them one of his humble stories. To him (Mr. Thackeray), 
who was not an unkind man at heart, in spite of what had lately been said in 
certain papers to the contrary, these assurances that he had been able to give 
any pleasure to hia fellow-creatures were the best recompense he could ob- 
tain. 


THE manner in which the comporer Meyerbeer got up a satisfactory thun- 
der for his own opera of ‘‘ Le Pardon de Ploérmel,”’ is not a little amusing. 
During the rehearsals of the piece, the ordinary thunder of the theatre did not 
Ji@uit him; he declared it impossible to get up a respectable storm with such 
thunder, and he stopped the rehearsals till he could invent scmetbing. better. 
The author started on a voyage around town to discover a noise that suited 
him. He tapped against walls, gongs, steamboat boilers, and everything in 
fact that emitted a sonorous sound. After several days search, and as he was 
passing some buildings in course of demolition, he heard a sound that made 

im cry Eureka! It was the noise made by stones passing down from a great 
height through a wooden box, placed at such an angle to the house as to pre- 
vent the stones from ucquiring a velocity that would break them on reaching 
the ground. Meyerbeer hurried to the theatre, and put the carpenters to 
work on a similar box. When finished he tried the stones, but in the house 
the noise was modified, and did not meet his expectations, so he changed the 
stones for smooth pieces of iron, made expressly, and these produced the de- 
ry —_ wit is this invention which iurnishes the thunder in the “‘ Pardon 

e Ploérmel. 








MUSICAL. 


Italian Opera, Fourteenth Street.—The new feature of the past week 
at this establishment wes the debut of Mdlle. Alaimo, who was said to have 
made a marked success in Madrid and elsewhere, and more recently in Havana. 
Quite a Jarge audience was assembled to witness her performance of Norma, 
but there was very little exeitement upon the subject. Malle. Alaimo has a 
fine presence and an intelligent face. She acts with judgment, force and pas- 
sion; indeed her dramatic powers present more noticeable points for eulogy 
than her vocal abilities. Judging from a first appearance she has possessed a 
voice of five quality and good compass, but it exhibited on Monday evening 
every evidence of overwork and undue taxation of its powers. Toa certain 
degree it was uncertain in its intonation, unmanageab!e, and not by any means 
always agreeable. Still much deficiency in this respect was compensated for by 
her powerful and impassioned actiag, which arose sometimes to the grand. 
On the whole the performance was essentially artistic, but it was not a suc- 
cess. 

P Steffani was an excellent Pollione, and Morelli 2s Oroveso left but little to be 
esired. 

On Weénesday evening Madame Gazzaniga appeared in ‘“ La Favorita,’’ toa 
good house. It is understood that Mr. Ullman takes his company to Boston 
and Philadelphia, and leave the New York Academy of Music to the occupancy 
of the enterprising Strakosch and tbe charming, piquant, saucy Piccolomini, 
for about one month. What a fluttering the return of Piccolomini will cause 
among our fashionable habitués of the opera. The excitement of her return 
will equal if it doeg not excel that of her first appearance. 


Mason and Thomas’ Matinee.—The fifth of these high-toned musi- 
cal entertainments was given on Tuesday morning, April 26th, at Dodworth’s 
Academy. There was an unusually large attendance, the greater proportion 
of the audience being ladies. Judging from the appearance of the rooms, we 
should say that the enterprise of Messrs. Mason and Thomas must be paying 
well. The programme consisted ef Robert Schumann’s Trio in D. Minor, Op. 
63, performed by Messrs. Mason, Thomas and Bergmann, in a masterly man- 
ner. We confess it did not greatly interest us, its elaboration is so excessive. 
But everything from the pen of Robert Schumann is fruitful of suggestions to 
the thoughtful musician. Another rehearsal would have improved the last 
movement. No. 11, Romance for the Violin, Op. 8, Hector Berlioz, performed 
by Theodore [homas with much jidgmen: and intelligence. This is a work 
duite unsuited for public perrormance, being destitute of tangible melody and 
abstruse to a fault. No. 3, BaJlade in B, Major, William Mason; and Etude, Op. 
23. No. 2, Rubenstein, performed by William Mason. The subject of the 
Ballade is most beautiful; it is graceful, passionate, quaint, and is indicative of 
a high order of musical intelligence. The construction of the whole is thought- 
ful and musicianly, but the intermezzo struck us as too Jabored and exagger- 
ated. But the ——. will undoubtedly add to his reputation. He execut- 
ed it with rare ability. Ruhbenstein’s Etude was also brillisntly played. The 
Matinée concluded with Vranz Schubert’s Ortet, Op. 166, for two violins, viola, 
violoncello, contrabass, bassoon and clarionet, performed by Messrs. Thomas, 
Mosenthal, Matzka, Bergmann, Preusser, H. Schmitz, Kuhlmann and Goepel. 


The Musical Guest.—No. 6 of this cheap and popular musical weekly 
is published to-day. Its contents are as follows: Brilliant and Easy Fantasia 
on Airs from Il Trovatore; The Anvil Chorus; Stride la Vampa, Per me ora 
Fatale, Un Momento puo Involarmi and Finale; Florence, a Charming Bal- 
lad, Jeffreys ; Serenade to Minona, Spohr ; Fireside Song, No. 4, Here Awa, 
There Awa, Scotch Melody. Twelve pages of such music for ten cents weekly, 
is cheap indeed. Every one should buy it. 


Daath of Madame Bosio.—We regret to state that the profession has 
received a severe loss in the death of Madame Bosio, who was engaged by Mr. 
Gye to appear at the Royal Italian Opera, London, soon after Easter. A ietter 
was received from Mr. Gye, who is in Paris, cated the 13th ult., stating ‘‘ Poor 

is dead. She died yesterday at St. Petersburg.’’ The letter does not 
state the immediate cause of death. 








DRAMA. 


Metropolitan Theatre.—We confess toa thorough admiration of Charles 
Reade; there is so much directness of purpose, so much energy and earnestness 
in all he writes, that he seems to have gotten rid of every particle of chaff 
and bound up only wheat between the covers of his books. There is scarcely 
ever a word too many or too few, but he says precisely what he means in the 
precise manner and phrase that seems proper. This is general praise—well 
deserved, though; but even where they are so meritorious some one must 
stand prominently forth, and to our taste Mr. Charles Reade’s novel of “Peg 
Woflington” is the most brilliant among his many geme. We are well aware 
how strong an influence first impressions have upon the judgment of the most 
cold-blooded critic (we still plead guilty to a large share of our youthful 
entbusiasm), and “‘ Peg Woffington” was the first of our author’s works that 
we perused; but to the best of our ability we have striven to weigh it calmly 
and deliberately with the remainder of his works, and, although we find a 
greater scope, a deeper philosophy, perhaps even a more intense interest, in 
some, yet, for brilliancy, fascination and humanity, commend us still to “ Peg 
Woffington.”’ 

This same “‘ Peg Woffington,”’ as all the worlé—the theatre-going world, at 
least—knows, has been rendered into a drama, entitled ‘‘ Masks and Faces,” 
by Tom Taylor, and surely Mr. Reade could not have fallen into better hands 
It is not our intention, however, at this late day, to enter into a criticism of 
this comedy, made so familiar to our readers by the charming impersonation 
of Miss Keene, but to speak of its reproduction by Mies Davenport at the 
Metropolitan Theatre. 

In the first place, then, the house was well filled on the occasion of its first 
representation by an audience that, in its outward seeming, reminded us of 
the old Park. It looked substantial, respectable, and, withal, brilliant; people 
kept their places, too, and seemed interested alike in play and players. The 
comedy, carefully costumed and mounted, was most creditably acted—Mr. 
Conway’s Sir Charles Pomander and Mrs, Conway’s Mabel Vune being especially 
good; while Mr. Fisher, as Triplet, moved the audience by turns to smiles and 
tears. So artistic and successful a performance we have never before witnessed 
at the hands of this gentleman; his interview with Manel Vane was a most 
touching and natural performance. 

On the princip'e that the last shall be first, we come now to Miss Daven- 
port’s rendition of the heroine, Peg Woffington. This réle is one requiring 
great verratility of talent. Yo persorate it successfully, the artiste must both 
sing, dance and act; poste*s an exuberancs of fun, a kesw perception of all the 
subtie elements that ¢> ‘o make up love, jealousy and goodness ia woman's 
heart; together with tragic abilities of no common order. When we say, then, 
that from the first scene to the last, Miss Davenport never, for one moment, 
lost sight of the character; that she was Peg Woflington, living, moving and 
yee before us; we baye said all that cam be said. It is a performance 

t should be seem *-r we should exhaust our space, and your patience, 
should we dweli ‘: scenes and follow her through the ever varying 
phases of the part We cinmot, however, refrain from alluding to ber as- 
sumption in the first act cf the aged and retired tragic actress, Miss Barce- 
girdie (we never remember to have seen so effective a disguise of feature, gait 
manner and voice), and in direct and startling contiast, the joyous and 








childlike simplicity with which she first fed and then romped with Triplet’s 
children. We with pleasure a graduai i in the aud at the 
Metropolitan, and are convinced that Miss Davenport is about to assume, by 
universal consent, the position she so well deserves, as the most finished and 


plished actress at present, on the American stage. 





Walliack’s Theatre.—We recal to mind the time when “‘ Don Casar de 
Bazan” was being performed simultancously at nearly every theatre in New 
York. Mr. Crisp at the Park, Mr. Walcot at Mitchell’s Olympic, Mr. Roberts 
at *-*‘o'’s, at the Broadway houses (to say nothing of the minor theatres in 
the «-iern districts), presented their varied conceptions of the hero to the 
public; im fact, there was a sort of Don Cesar It is scarcely to be 
wondered at, then, that on each occasion of its revival it isa sure drawing 
card. This week, at Wallack’s, the veteran manager has sustained the part 
with his usual ability, ably supported by his company—Miss Gannon be’ 
especially roguish and fast as Lazarello. The new comedy of “ Extremes’’ 
(not the American play of that name, but a late English production), is about 
to be produced at this honse. 


Laura Keene’s Theotre.— Puck, Titania, Oberon, Bottom, and the rest 
continue to make the evening only too short; one comes away with a feeling of 
regret at leaving the wooded dells, the fairy bowers, the classic cities, and in- 
voluntarily sighs at meeting face to face the work-day worldagain. The house 
still continues crowded to repletion at every performance, and there is every 
prospect that the ‘‘ Dream” will retain possession of Miss Keene’s stage nearly 
as long as its predecessor, the immortal ‘‘ Cousin.” 


Barnum’s American Museum.—We relent once more; we will not 

lace here the stereotyped notice that last week we impended over the head of 

nager Greenwood. We will only say, however, that the “Irish Cousin ”’ is 
still on the bills; comment after that is superfluous. 


Theatre Francais.—Widdows et Sage, the indomitable cnes, by their 
admirable management, continue to attract the most refined audiences in the 
city to their bijou of a theatre. No sooner does one play ‘‘ strut its very brief 
hour upon the stage,’”’ than it is put aside to make room for some iresber 
novelty. Last week ‘‘ La Grace de Dieu ’’ was repeated, and afforded the lovers 
of fine acting an opportunity to witness the superb impersonaticn of the cha- 
racter of Marie, by Mdlle. Chevalier. During the remainder of the week seve- 
ral short and lively pieces were presented, and many more, we hear, ere in 
preparation. 








THE END OF THE WASHINGTON TRAGEDY. 


By the time this paper is read every one will be aware of the ac- 
quittal of Mr, Sickles. 

This result has been expected by many, although their own 
opinions may have been opposite ; and, indeed, the demeanor of Mr. 
Sickles at the conclusion of the trial seemed to indicate that he had 
run no risk. 

We must say that, in our opinion, the scene which followed the 
delivery of the verdict was most disgraceful, though Captain Wiley, 
by embracing Mr. Sickles, converted the whole affair into somewhat 
of a burlesque. 

The speech of Mr. Brady, counsel for the defence, was of the 
most able and eloquent character; indeed, during the whole of the 
trial he has lost nothing of his high reputation for legal acumen and 
gentlemanly deportment. 








THE BROOKLYN WATER CELEBRATION. 


Wepnespay of last week was the day set apart by the Brooklynites 
to celebrate the event of the introduction of water into their city, 
but owing to an opposition affair gotten up by the clerk of the wea- 
ther on that occasion, the festivities were postponed to the next fair 
day. ‘That day was not long in coming. Thursday, the 28th, was 
as cool and pleasant as the previous day had been rainy and disa- 
greeable. The people turned out in immense numbers, and every 
effort had been made by the civic authorities to render the celebra- 
tion as imposing as possible. 

The expense, at first limited to $10,000, was, by a resolution of 
the Common Council on Wednesday afternoon, increased without 
limit, in order to provide for the additional expenses made necessary 
by the storm of Wednesday, and the necessary postponement of the 
celebration. 

At eight o’clock the bells were rung and salutes fired, guests began 
to assemble in and around the City Hall; processions of firemen 
military, and societies began to move towards the places assigned 
them in the line of march. 

The fountains in both Districts were playing all-day, throwing 
a streams into the air, and rivulets through the streets near 

em. 

The military, firemen, trades and benevolent associations met at 
the _— designated for them, at ten o’clock in the morning, and 
the line of march was formed on Bedford avenue, right resting on 
Myrtle, shortly after eleven o’clock. Hence the procession marched 
through the different streets, over a route some ten miles in extent, 
and at last reached the City Hall, where the line was dismissed. 
The procession itself is said to have been eight miles long. 

The display of decorations and emblems was very fine and tasty. 
The Temperance Societies on the line of procession “ hung their 
banners on their outer walls,” an| the ferry-boats, decorated with 
flags and streamers, ye pany a \«ry handsome appearance. 

Near the triumphal Arch on iscJford avenue a staging was erected, 
whereon were seated some five or six thousand children belonging 
to Lee avenue Sunday School. 

The arch erected across Bedfcrd avgnue, in full view of the foun- 
tain, particularly merits description from the beauty and appro- 
priation of its design. 

It was thirty-six feet in height, supported by pillars on each side, 
and covered with painted canvas. On the side facing the fountain, 
it Was surmounted with an allegorical representative of Neptune, 
with his trident, seated upon a rock, from beneath which gushed nu- 
merous fountains of water, and formed a cascade. The figure was 
surrounded by sea nymphs. , Beneath was the figure of an eagle, 
and on each side a hydrant, a Jength of hose, and pipe. Each of 
these figures was ornamented with miniature flags. 

On the right column were inscribed the names of the Engineer 
and Contractor of the Waterworks; on the left, upon a scroll, the 
names of the Water Commissioners. 

The apex of the arch facing Myrtle avenue was surmounted with 
representations of a waterfall, and in other respects was similar to 
the front views, with the addition of thirteen stars, in a circle, below 
the waterfall. 

In front of each pillar, on the westerly side, and covering the 
flagging, were raised platforms; one of these was occupied by Dor- 
lan’s Brass Band, of ‘troy, and the other by fifty young ladies, 
dressed in white, with blue ribbons, and wreaths of evergreens and 
flowers encircling their heads. Hach one had, in addition, a bouquet 
of flowers in her hand. The young ladies, members of the different 
Sunday Schools in the Eastern District, of course presented a very 
interesting appearance. 

The arch was erected under the supervision of Messrs. J. D. 
Sparkman, Alderman Scholes, Jeremiah Johnson, and other resi- 
dents of the Ninteenth Ward. It cost about five hundred dollars. 
The dimensions are forty-six fect in height, and forty-eight feet in 
width. The carpenter’s work was executed by P. F. O’Brien, and 
the painting by John R. and Richard Smith, eceniec artists of the 
Bowery Theatre, whose services, on this occasion, were only se- 
eured through the kind permission of the proprictors of that 
establishment, Messrs. Fox & Lingard. 

The head of the procession arrived at the arch at a quarter past 
twelve o'clock, when the carriage of the Commissioners came 
opposite the platform. Miss Martha Henderson delivered an address 
in a clear and distinct voice, to which ex-Mayor Wall responded. 
The Governor was presented with a wreath of roses, which he briefly 
acknowledged, when three cheers were given by the girls. He was 
in a carriage drawn by six gray horses. 

Finally, reaching the City Hall, the procession was dismissed. 
The invited guests were then entertained by the Common Council, 
when an oration was delivered by Richard C. Underhill, Esq., an 
ode sung by Mr. Stein, and various congratulatory addresses spoken. 

The day was closed by a general ‘fiuminaticn, fireworks at the 
City Hall. and calcium lights under the supervision of Professor 
Grant. These were witnessed by probably twenty thousand people. 
We are happy to record that no circumstance occurred to mar the 
pleasure of the day. 








A Pleasant Fact.—Mr. and Mrs. Jchn Vandyke celebrated their ‘golden 
wedding” at Freeport, I'linoie, on the 11th ult. The oecasion was attended by 
their ten children, twenty-five grand-children and two great grand-children, 
who presented the aged coupie wiih a pair of golden and silver spectacles, 

A Grave Imprt t.—Jobn Lehman has been sentenced to impr'!- 
ronment for life at Urbana, Mo., for violating the person of Miss Delilah Wilder, 
man. The prisoner was a day or two afterwards convicted of horse stealing. 





and sentenced to an additional eight years, 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES VISITING MISS HOSMER’S 
STUDIO. 


Dorie his stay in Rome, the Prince of Wales visited the studio of 
our talented countrywoman, Miss Hosmer. 

The Prince was ciceroned by Mr. Gibson, under whose direction 
Miss Hosmer is studying, and he expressed himself much gratified 
by Mr. Gibson’s remarks on the increasing talent displayed in Miss 
Hosmer's works. 

This talented young lady is only twenty-seven years of age, but 
has already, under the able guidance of Mr. Gibson, acquired a 
considerable amount of fame, which, report says, will be further 
increased by the statue of Zenobia, on which she is engaged at 
present. 

Amongst the sculptors with whose works the Prince was most 
gratified was Mr. B. Spence, whose studio is now adorned by a group 
representing the Finding of Moses by Pharaoh's Daughter. 

All the artists whom the Prince has visited have expressed them- 
selves much charmed by the aptness of his observations, 
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MISS HOSMER’S STUDIO IN ROME—VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALFRS. 


Miss Hosmer is living in Rome with Miss Charlotte Cushman, with 
whose name all our readers are familiar. 

The drawing from which the above was taken was made by a 
young lady of great artistic promise. We have also engraved in the 
present number a sketch made in the “Eternal City,” by the same 
artist. 








SALE OF FRITTERS IN ROME. 


Amoncst the various practices observed by the modern Romans on 
certain sain's’ days, those of the Annunciation (the 25th March), are 
perhaps the most curious. 

We may instance the eating of fritters, which are consumed in sttch 
quantities, that if they were composed of more solid materials than 
they are, all Rome would be laid up with indigestion. 

Numerous stalls for the concoction and sale of these savory com- 
pouns ere to be met with in every street, and each is sure to be 
surrounded with a crowd of voracious consumers. 

For a wonder, the chefs are marvellous specimens of cleanliness 
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when we consider that to be unwashed is the most prominent charac- 
teristic of the descendants of Romulus. 

It is evident that the Romans have no proverb equivalent to “‘ Too 
many cooks spoil the broth,” for the artist has represented four 
culinary artists engaged in the preparation and sale of the succulent 
morsels. 

This sketch is from the same pencil as that of the studio of Miss 
Hosmer. 








DESTRUCTION OF THE PIKE’S PEAK TRAIN 
On the Chicago and Quincy Ratlroead, Lilinots, April 11th, 


At twenty minutes past four o’clock on the morning of the 11th ult., 
the Pike’s Peak train, going southwest from the town of Galesburg, 
made a fearful plunge into a gap on the east fork of Crooked Cook, 
precipitating the locomotive and tender into the water, instantly 
killing the engineer and fireman, and throwing the baggage-car over 
the ruins across the gap. The baggage-car landed on the grade and 
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ANWUNCIATION DAY (25TH OF MARCH) IN ROMEB~—SALE OF FRITTERS IN THE STREET. 
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ACCIDENT ON THE CHICAGO AND QUINCY KALLROAD—DESTRUCTION OF A TRAIN TO PIKE'S PEAK. 


was smashed into fragments. The baggage-master was in the car at 
the time, but by a miracle escaped uninjured. 

The forward passenger-car, containing forty-five passengers, was 
thrown with fearful violence upon the engine, and although the fore 
part of it was stove in snd splintered, not a passenger was hurt be- 
yond a scratch or a slight bruise. The hind car contained but few 
passengers, and fortunately none of them were hurt. 

The brakesman, who, at the time of the accident, was standing on 
the forward platform of the hind car, had both legs broken and was 
otherwise very much injured. His recovery is not deemed pro- 
bable. 

The body of the engineer was greatly bruised and mangled, and 
the head and arm of Clark, the fireman, were found some distance 
from his bleeding corpse. 

The cause of the accident was the falling in of the track, caused 
by the washing away of the embankment on which it was laid, in 
the heavy rains of the day before. 

We present an engraving of the catastrophe, taken from a sketch 
made a few moments after its occurrence by W. H. Greene, Esq., of 
Bushnell, McDonough county, Illinois. 








THE OBSERVATORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN. 


Tue project of erecting an Astronomical Observatory in connection 
with the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, originated with Dr. 
Tappan, the Chancellor of that institution. At a meeting of the 
friends of the enterprise, held at the Michigan Exchange, in Detroit, 
on the 29th of December, 1852, he unfolded his project, and, by 
individual exertion, succeeded in obtaining, by subscription, the 
necessary funds. 

The Observatory building, a view of which is above given, was 
completed in the summer of 1854, and the instruments were mounted 
in the following winter. The meridian circle was made by MM. 
Pistor and Martins, of Berlin, and is one of the largest and moat 
expensive ever constructed. The great equatorial telescope was 
made by Mr. Henry Fitz, 237 Fifth street, New York. It has an 
object glass twelve inches and five-eighths in clear aperture, and 
seventeen feet eight inchesinfocallength. Itis, therefore, one of the 
largest in the world, the only ones larger being those at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and at Pulkova, in Russia. The performance of the 





OBSERVATORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ANN HARBOR, MICHIGAN. 





instrument does great honor to the skill of Mr. Fitz, being in no 
way inferior to those constructed by Messrs. Merz and Mahler, of 
Munich, Bavaria. 

The Director of the Observatory is Dr. F. Brunnow, late Director of 
the Observatory at Bilk, near Dusseldorf, and for many years first 
assistant at the Royal Observatory of Berlin. He is widely known 
by his celebrated “ Lehrbuch der Sphirischen Astronomie,” and by 





his “ Mémoire sur la Cométe Elliptique de De Vico,” and his numerous 


state that, when we look at the character of the observations and 
coaputations made at the Ann Arbor Observatory, and not merely 
at their number, although even this is remarkable when we consider 
that it is the work of one man, aided only by a youthful assistant 
whom he himself has trained, we may, without fear of contradiction, 
affirm that, within the same space of time, no one of the three has 
accomplished mure. 

This Observatory has undertaken to observe all the double stars 
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THE ARMSTRONG GUN. 


and valuable contributions to the columns of the Astronomische 
Nachrichten, published at Altona, in Denmark. 

In accordance with a resolution passed at the meeting of the 
Board in March last, Dr. Brunnow appointed Mr. James C. Watson, 
A.B., of the class of 1857, on the first day of July last, Assistant 
Astronomer. Mr. Watson has already acquired distinction by con- 
tributions to foreign as well as to American astronomical journals. 

The Observatory is in very successful operation. There are only 
three Observatories in our country that can properly be called such ; 
as, in fact, there are only three that are anything more than 
amateur institutions, and really engaged in advancing astronomical 
science. These are the 
National Observatory at 
Washington, the Observa- 
tory at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and the Detroit 
Observatory at Ann 
Arbor. The first cost 
nearly $100,000, has a 
Director, with several 
Assistants and Compu- 
tors, and expends $25,000 
annually. 

The second cost $52,900, 
of which $25,000 was raised, 
by subscription and 
$27,000 paid by Harvard 
University. It has an in- 
vested fund of $110,000, 
of which $100,000 was 
donated by Edward Brom- 
field Phillips, and $10,000 
by the will of Josiah 
Quincy,jun. The salaries 
of the Director and two 
Assistants, and the inci- 
dental*expenses are paid 
from the interest of this 
fund. Professor Pierce, 
the Professor of Astro- 
nomy, receives his salary 
from the University. 

The third, the Observa- 
tory at Ann Arbor, has 
cost about $22,000, includ- 
ing everything; hag a 
Director and one Assist- 
ant, and is supported at 
less than $2,000 per 
annum. 
cost more than two-thirds 
were raised by subscrip- 
tion. 

These are the three 
great and efficient Obser- 
vatories of our country. 
In comparing them we 
design to detract from the 
merits of none ; but it is 
only an act of justice to 
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south of the equator which are visible in this latitude, the only 
observations of these which have hitherto been made being taken 
by Sir John Herschel at the Cape of Good Hope. In addition to this, 
the Director has engaged that the Observatory shall furnish regular 
observations of the following planets: Astra, Flora, Metis, Clio, 
Calliope, Eaphrosyne, Hebe, Proserpina ; besides observations of all 
newly-discovered asteroids and comets. 








THE ARMSTRONG GUN. 


Tere has been much talk of late of the new gun invented by Sir 
W. G. Armstrong, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England, and the English 
Government, with their characteristic tardiness, after the principles 
on which it is constructed became known, endeavored to keep ita 
secret. 

We hope they have at last succeeded in getting what they want, 
but after so many failures in the same thing, another one added to 
the list would not much surprise us. 
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Nasmyth’s wrought iron, Whitworth’s rifled, and many other 
different cannon have successively been tried and condemned, at an 
expense to the country of many ‘hougand dollars. 

Sir W. G. Armstrong has for some years turned bis attention to the 
subject of improvements in crdna:ce, and more than one of his 
patents have been bought rp by»Government in their progress 
through the patent office. 

Meanwhile the Government are trying hard to keep their seeret. 
At Newcastle the plans and or,anization are known only to the 
persons concerned. At Shoebuy what they have they will not 
show, and what they know they are chary in telling. At Woolwich, 
on the day when Sir W. G. Armstrong entered on his duties, one of 
his guns was tried, with all sorts of screens and contrivances for 
shielding it from the public eye; and an unfortunate artist (an 
Tilus!rated contributor, possibly) was mildly captured, and compelled 
to give up the sketch he was drawing. If this does not whet 
curiosity to the bursting-point we shall be surprised. Already a 
scientific journal has given plans and sections of what the editor 
believes to be the construction of the Armstrong gun. 

He says: “Instead of being cast like ordinary «annon—or formed 
of several longitudinal pieces, like the Whitworth cannon—or ofa 
hooped or wire-bound tube, as proposed by Captain Blakely, Mr. 
Mallet and others—the Armstrong gun is formed of an internal steel 
tube, bound over with strips of rolled iron laid on spirally, somewhat 
after the fashion of small-arm barrels, the alternate strips being laid 
in opposite directions, so thatthe joints may cross each other, or in 
other words, so as to ‘ break joint.’ 

‘* This system of construction is, of course, expensive, but it gives 
great strength with a very small quantity of metal. The internal steel 
tube is rifled in a very peculiar manner. Instead of having two, 
three or four grooves, like ordinary rifled guns, or being formed 

with an oval bore like that employed by Mr. Lancaster, or with a 
polygonal bore, as in the Whitworth system, it has a very large 
number of smali grooves close to each other, no less than forty, we 
believe, in a gun of two and a half jnches bore. 

“The shot or shell Sir W. G. Armstrong usually makes of cast 
iron, of about three diameters in length, and covers it entirely over 
with thin lead, so that it may readily conform itself to the rifled 
interior of the bore when forced forward by the explosion of the 
charge. Provision for loading the gun at the breech is made by 
cutting a slot near the breech end down from the upper side into 
the bore, of a sufficient length to admit the elongated projectile and 
the charge of powder, and of a breadth slightly greater than the 
diameter of the bore. The bore itself is also slightly enlarged where 
it opens into the space formed by cutting out the slot, in order that 
the projectile and powder, after being lowered into the slot, may be 
easily pressed forward by hand or other means into the bore. 

“In order to close the space formed by the slot after the gun is 
charged, a movable breech-piece is formed to fit into it, and is 
furnished with two handles, by means of which it may be lifted out 
and dropped into its place as required. This breech-piece has fitted 
to its front face a facet of copper, a portion of which projects 
slightly, so as to form a disk which, when the breech-piece is forced 
a little forward, will enter the bore behind the charge, and, by its 
expansion at the moment of explosion, prevent all escape of gas. 
The slight forcing forward of the breech-piece is effected by means 
of a strong screw passing in through the extreme breech end of the 
gun, and pressing against the rear end of the breech-piece. This 
screw is turned by a hand lever. The fore end of the breech piece 
is bored out at the centre, the boring extending through the copper 
disk, and into this bore is placed at the time of loading a small 
discharging cartridge. 

“ The ‘ touch-hole,’ or hole for the detonating plug, is formed in 
the breech-piece, passing dewn from its upper side into its bore ; 
so that when the piece is to be discharged the detonating cap or 
plug is struck, the small dischar~ cartridge is thereby fired, and 
its fire is instantaneously communicated to the main cartridge in the 
bore of the gun itself. 

“ With his shells Sir William G. Armstrong uses a percussion fuse 
of his invention for causing the shell to burst on striking an object, 
in case the Striking takes place before the time-fuse has operated. 
In @ cylindrical case within the shell, Sir William fixes a weight or 
striker, by means ofa pin passing through it and the sides of the case. 
This pin is cutor brokenby* - hock which the projectile receives in 
the gun at the instant of u:.i:;, 2nd the striker, being thus liberated, 
recedes to the rear end of tne case, and there remains until the 
velocity of the shell is chec| cd by coming into contact with some 
object. When this takes place, the striker, not participating in the 
retardation of the shell, advances in the case, and causes a patch 
of detonating composition to be carried against a fixed point, which 
fires the composition and ignites the charge.” 

We engrave a horizontal section of the gun, that its construction 
may be more fully comprehended. 








A Curious Case.--Mr. and Mrs. Bowers were married at Bordenstown, 
Tiiinois, in 1858; she, as i: would seem, eatertaining a neutral affection for him, 
was induced to marry him by the persuasion of her friends, and at his own 
earnest entreaties. ‘they were married but a short time, when, as it is alleged, 
the defendants persuaded her to leave him (the defendants, it is said, though 
this has not yet appeared in the evidence, were instigated to this by an old 
rival of the plaintiff), and come to Ohio, which she attempted to do, but was 
overtaken on the way by her husband, and was easily induced to stay with 
him. The defendacts, however, eortinued their efforts, end finally succeeded 
in separating Mr. Bowers and his wife, and they both came to Franklin county, 
she to seek refuge among her friends, he to renew his efforts to regain her. 

The princips! reason and justification of the defendants, for their part, ap- 
pears to be that, though they were married, Mr. and Mrs. Bowers were not 
man and wife in a spiritual sense, and were consequently miserable, though no 
striking evidence of, cr reason for, this unhappiness has yet appeared in the 
evidence. A great deal of negotiation and ‘ palaveriog’’ took place between 
the rival houses before this suit, and we hear that even an unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made by the plaintiff to sever the ties that bind him to earth, and 
= at once his bonesty and sincerity by shuffling off his mortal coil. We 

lieve the affair has undergone an examination by the Church and by the 
society of Odd Fellows, but neither resulting in the restoration of his wife to 
Mr. Bowers, he has now come down to a civil court, supplicating, as a balm for 
his many wounds, damages in the round sum of $15,000. What the real cause 
of the trouble is has not yet transpired. Thirty witnesses were summoned, 
and by the time their voluminous testimony is completed, ‘‘ something may 
turn up” to shed a ray of light upon this mysterious, and, to us, invisible 
point. 

The Child with a Label.—A learned citizen of one of the inland towns 
of Masrachusetis visited Boston with his son, a Jad five or six years of age. 
The little fe low was never in the city before, and he was of course delighted 
witb everything he saw. He dodged about so much, in his eagerness to behold 
ali the new thiogs, that his father was in danger of Josing him. Iwo or three 
times he glided out of a store where his father stopped to trade, and was over- 
taken and restored only by the most untiring efforts. At last, wearied out with 
watching, «nd fearing that his boy would certainly be lost, the father stepped 
intoa shop end called for a pen and piece of paper. He wrote on the paper, 
‘No. —, Brattle street,’ the place where he stopped during his stay in the 
city. This label he pioned to the boy’s back, in order that he might be deli- 
vered at No. —, in case he ehould be picked up by artranger. The lad cut a 
siogular dash in the street, and many a pedestrian laughed to see him label- 
led, But it served to remove the kind father’s anxiety about losing his boy, 
although it was done at the expense of his common-sense. Few consider them- 
selves much complimented by being told that they are common-sense people. 
Yet it is a mark-d compliment, we repeat. And o‘ten the most learned men 
appear like fools, on account of the absence of this quality.” 


The Reverend Wife Peoisoner.—The Rev. Mr. Harden, the wife 
polsoner, was lodged in the jail at Belvidere, N.J., on the 23d inst. He was 
followed by a large crowd from the depot to the prison. The April term of the 
Warren county court having closed, it adjourned last week until July next, 
when a special session will be held for the trial of Harden, the Grand Jury 
having found a bill of indictment against him. ‘the evidence against the 
prisoner is entirely circumstantial, but very strong. The druggist of whom he 
purcha:ed the arsenic, in Easton, recognized his daguerreotype at once among 
a dozea others shown him at the same time. 


Biooded Sheep for Texes.—Warren Leland, of the Metropolitan, has 
shipped, per brig Mystic, Captain Fish, to Lavaca, forty Southdown and Leices- 
ter sheep. Vartof them he imported, and the others have been bred with 
great care on his farm at Rye. These are for his brother’s great sheep ranche 
oa the Rio Guadaloupe. The friends of Texas claim that she is te be the great 
wool growing State o: the Union. 

Our excellent portrait of this gentleman, given in Frank Leslie’s Budget of 
Fin for Merch, very happily typified his divided allegiance to town and country, 
to feabion and farming. 


OUR SILLIARD COLUMN. 
Edited by Michael Phelan. 
Diagrams of Remarkable Shots, Reports of Billiard Matches, 

‘Ninteest concerning the game, acdrewed to the Biter ofthis column, wil be 
thankfully and p 
To CongEsPonDENTs.—The writers of the numerous communications addressed 
to Mr. Phelan on billiard matters would do well to indicate whether they 
wish to receive answers te their interrogatories in ‘‘ Our Billiard Column”’ or 
by letter. When they desire answers in the latter shape, they would do well 
to enclose a postage ip. 


OUR BILLIARD LE3SON—THE SIDE STROKE AND KISS. 


To play on ball 1 and carom on balls 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

To carom on ball 2 by a kiss: strike the cue ball % A. % L. with QP. 2x, 
the object pnd 7 yg Fb 

To carom on ball 3: strike with same strength the object and cue ball, hitting 
as above, only on the o: side. 

To carom on ball 4: ihe cue ball % R. % B., QP. 234, the object ball 
to be hit fine on the left. 

To carom ov ball 5: strike the cue ball 3 L. 3 B. with QP. 3, the object 
ball to be hit 34 L. p 

To carom on ball 6: strike the cue ball % R. on the horizontal line with Q.P. 
2, the object ball fine to the right. 

To carom on ball 7: strike the cue ball 34 B. 44 L. with Q.P. 334, the object 
ball to be hit a half-ball to the left. 








THE WORLD OF BILLIARDS. 
CORRECT SCORE OF THE LATE BILLIARD MATCH. 









































SEEREITER. PHELAN. | SEEREITER. PHELAN. 
No. (Run. | Total. | No. |Run. | Total. || No. (Run. | Total. } 2. |Run. | Total. 
— { | 
1 } ! 1 | 4 || 83 6 7294 83} 388 )| 1050 
2| | 2 2| 12| 12|| | 38| 732] 84] 6| 1056 
8 | 33 58 3 2 14 || 85 a 732] 85 9| 1065 
4 * 58 4 8 17 || 86 | 60 791 4 86 i 1068 
5 5 «68 5 7 2 | 87 1 792 87 1094 
6 ! 63 6/ ll 36 || 88 8 795 | 88 3 | 1097 
vi i 74 7 3 38 || 89 | 157 9524 89 2{ 1099 
8 | 74 8 { 38 || 90 9 961 | 90 6} 1105 
v | %5 9 42 91; 2% 987 | 91 6; lil 
10 7% | 10, 44/| 92} 3] 9009 92/ 16/ 1127 
il 6 81 11 4 48 || 93) 30) 1020 93 | #20 | 1147 
12} 16; 97 | 12| *6 64 |} 94) 2] 10227 94; 8| 1165 
13 4 99 13 j 54 || 95 | 12} 10384] 95 3] 1168 
14/ 11] 110 | 14 59 || 96] §2; 1086] 96; §5| 1163 
| 5| 115 | 15) 7 66 || 97} 1] 1037] 97] +] 1163 
16} 2] 117 | 16 66 || 98; 1] 10387 98| 3/ 1166 
17} 82] 139 | 17 66 || 99) || 10387 99| 15) 1181 
18/ 6] 145 | 18 66 | 100) 17/ 1055) 100) || 1181 
19/ | 145 J 19] : 68 | 101} 46} 1101] 101/ 13 | 1194 
20} 24} 169 | 20] 40] 108 |) 102) 4) 11057102; 3) 1197 
21} 63| 232 | 21/ 96] 204|/ 1083) 35 | 11409103) 4 / 1197 
2 8| 240 | 22] 14} 218 || 104} 2] 11429104} 32] 1229 
23) 6| 26 | 23 218 || 105 | 48] 11907105/ 4 | 1229 
24) 15| 261 | 24 { 218 || 106} 7]| 11974 106| #32; 1261 
25 | #25 | 287 25 6 224 || 107 2! 1199 | 107 1261 
26 A 287 | 26| 45| 269 || 108| 40] 1239 | 108 1261 
27| 14| 201 | 27] 4 | 269 || 109) #7] 12469 109 1266 
23] 8 28; *] 269 || 110} g | 12469110 | ti7| 1283 
29} 5| 314 | 29) 58] 3822/1111} 9 | 12559111} 2| 1285 
30} 9] 323 | so| 41] 363 || 112] 26] 12819112] 4 | 1285 
31} *] 323 | 31] 33; 896 1/113] 3i| 1312]113] 18] 1303 
32] | 323 | 32} 7] 403 || 114] 16] 1328]114/ 10] 1313 
33} 16] 339 | 33} 3] 406/115] 1 13299115) f19| 1332 
34/ 7) 346 | 34) 3] 409 116/ 4g | 18209116) 36 | 1368 
35 i 85] 18} 427 || 117) 18} 18429117 | fil | 1879 
36 347 36) 11 438 || 118 | 15 | 1367] 118 8 | 1387 
37 | 13| 360 3 33 471 || 119 22); 1880} 119 i 1387 
38} 16] 376 | 38| 14| 485 || 120] 150| 16309120} 129| 1616 
39 | 20) 396 | 39 | 485 || 121| 4| 15349121] 17| 1533 
40/ 5] 401 | 40 490,// 122} 18 | 1552122] 29] 1562 
41; | 401 | 41) 7] 497 11123] 7] 16597123) 9] 1671 
42| *| 401 [| 42} 2/| 499 || 124) 3] 15629124] #9 | 1571 
43| | 401 | 43] 3] 602/126) 4g | 15629125; %| 1574 
44| *2/| 403 44 2 504 || 126 4| 15663126; 22/| 1696 
45 t 403 | 45] 21 525 || 127) 4/| 15704127/ 12/ 1608 
46| 15] 418 | 46| 459| 584 |} 128) 4 | 16707128/ 5] 1613 
47| §f | 419 | 47] 41] 585 |} 129) 7] 15779129] 29] 1642 
48} 6| 425 | 48| 6G} 591 || 130] 18] 15957130] 30] 1672 
49| +t] 425 | 49] 3] 694/131] 38] 16337131] 15] 1687 
50| § | 425 | 50] 15] 609 || 132) 3] 16369132} 4 | 1687 
61 |} 17) 442 | 51 t 609 || 183; 2] 16388§183| 13] 1700 
62} 27) 469 52| *6 615 || 134 3} 16419134) 15| 1715 
63; 2| 471 | 53} 6| 621 || 135| ge! 1647]135| 33/ 1718 
54} y| 471 | 54] 4] 625 || 136) “| 1650} 136 1724 
55] 3| 474-7 55/ 14] 639 |) 187] 4 | 16509137} 10| 1734 
66} 3| 477 | 56] 4) 643 || 188) 25 | 16759138; 49 | 1734 
57 477 57 | 139 8 | 1683] 139) *j | 1734 
58 | 477 | 58 | $36 | 679 || 140) +2] 1685 | 140 1735 
59 | 43} 480 | 59/10) 689 || 141 | 23] 17089$141| 16] 1751 
60 2) 482 60 tT 689 || 142 | 1708 | 142 | #17) 1768 
61} 4! 486 | 61{/ 21] 710 |} 143} 3| 17119143) 17! 1785 
62| 2| 488 | 62] 42| 712 || 144/418] 172909144) 48| 1793 
63 1|} 48) 63 | #2 714 || 145 3| 17829145) 45| 1838 
64); *9| 4989 | 64/ 3/ 717 || 146) 19) 17519146) 3] 1841 
65 | 49g | 65/101; 818 || 147] #5 | 17569147) 15| 1856 
66 | i 40g }] 66| $5| 823 || 148| 3] 17599148 | 420! 1878 
67 | 6| 558 | 67] 16] 839 || 149) 3| 1762] 149 1876 
68 i | 558 68 t 839 || 150 3 | 1765 | 160 I 1876 
69! 16/ 573 | 69] 2] 841 ||} 151} 8] 17739151) 12] 1888 
70| | 673 | 70 841 || 162; */| 17739152) 9| 1897 
71 | #+4{| 577 | 71 841 || 153 | 12] 1785] 153| $2] 1899 
72| 18] 695 | 72) 2] 843/164! g | 17859154] “y | 1899 
73 | 25| 620 | 73| 27| 870 || 155] 69] 18449155) *]| 1899 
74| 2/ 622 | 74] J | 870 || 156} $| 18477156] 25] 1924 
7 3| 625 | 75 872 || 157 | 4 | 1847 | 357 1924 
76| 31| 656 | 76/ §&| 872 |) 168) 6 | 18539158) 22] 1946 
77 | $16 | 673 7 1} 873 || 169| 4] 1857 | 159 1946 
78| 28} 700 | 78| 4] 877 || 160} 3] 1860] 160 1946 
79 3| 703 79; 91 968 || 161 | 14] 18749161; 12); 1958 
80 3| 706 80 | f13 981 || 162 f| 18749162) 19) 1977 
81| 3{| 709 | 81} 25 | 1006 || 163 | 12) 1886 | 163 ol 1977 
82| 15| 724 | 82] 6| 1012/|| 164| 18) 1904 | 164 | 2001 

















EXPLanaTion.—* means unintentional pocket of own ball; + safe miss; ¢ safe 
pocket; § unintentional miss; | no count. 

AFTER THE Matcu.—The long talked-of contest is at last over. The public 
mind of the billiard world is relieved from the intense excitement under which 


‘it labored for some months past, and the billiard world itself indulges in the 


luxury of long-drawn breath to relieve itself after its long suppressed respira- 
tion. Victory has again crowned her old favorite, and shown that she does 
not share the fickle disposition of her half-sister, Fortune. 

Mr. Phelan bas succeeded in guarding his Jaurels from one of the most 
vigorous attacks yet upon them. The more danger in the struggle, the more 
gory to the conqueror. His position is henceforth unquestionable, not as 

ampion, for he very properly repudiates that impossibie title, but as the 
Representative Man of billiard science in America. The late match has shown 
that mechanical precision, even developed to its extreme extent, cannot contend 
with the knowledge of scientific principles of causes and their effects, and 
intelligent and perfect familiarity with every detail of the machinery of the 
game. 

Whatever might have been the result of the match, no one more heartily 
desired its conciusiondhan Mr. Phelan himself. He has ever been opposed to 
public matches, and has been driven, in a measure, into every one in which he 
has ever been engaged. Success scarcely compensates for all the annoyance, 
trouble and misreprerentation to which one is exposed, from the moment the 
first rumor of a contest is faintly whispered to the jast and winning cue stroke. 
The wager, when won, even though it may be general'y considered large, is 
below the figure which might be reached by devoting to business the time 
absorbed in makirg arrangements and preparations for a match; at least it is 
so in Mr. Phe'an’s case. In view of all this, Mr. Phelan has now determined 
that, if he should again be goaded into playing a public match with any player 
in our own country, the stake must be such as will make it worth while for him 
to neglect his business, and make the challenger, should he be the loser, smart 
for jhe trouble he gives. He is resolved, moreover, to make no more conces- 
sions, as he didin the match just terminated, but to insist on having all his 
rights and an equal voice in the preliminary res. The next challenger 
who presents himself will have to make up his mind to face a New York public. 
It is for these who are ambitious of wresting Mr. Phelan’s honors from him to 
come and take them, not for him to go and seek them out for the purpose of 
affording them an opportunity of doing so. Mr. Phelan will not feel aggrieved 
should no such individuals be found—there are but two gentlemen now with 
whom he is desirous of testing his strength on the basis of propositions already 
made—Roberts, of England, and Berger, of France—but should such persons 
as are above aliuded to happen to turn up in the course of time, these are the 
conditions to which they must submit. 


Madame Otto.—This popular lady, whose numerous charities have en- 
deared her to all her poor neighbors, sailed on Monday in the Saxonia to visit 
her friencs in Germany. Her principal inducement was to see her aged mo- 
ther, who is now in a declining state of health. Her absence will be about 
three months. 











or iteras of , 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENCLAND. 


It was intended that Parliament should be ed on the 19th and dis- 
solved on the 21st April; in which case the h elections would take place 
on the 27th April, and those for the counties on 2d of May. 

The part of the crew of the wrecked gunboat Jasseur had been saved, 
and all the survivors had reached England in the steamer La Plata. Ofthe 
whole crew ovly three were lost. 

The Brighton Examiner says: ‘‘ The following commuvication, addressed to 
us, is vouched for by the name and address of the gentleman who sent it: 
* A duel was fought on the Downs, near Brighton, between a young American 

tleman (for the past a resident in Brighton,) and a Russian officer, 
fately attaché in the legation at Washington. The result may interest one or 
two of your readers who were present when the challenge, sent by the former, 
was provoked. After one ineffectual fire he was shot in the pistol hand, when 
the seconds iuterf and an explanation, before refused, was tendered by the 
opposite party, and itted.’ ”” 

Mr. Reed, late American Minister to China, had arrived in London. 

Lord Shaftesbury, in a letter to the Times, gives an account of the operations 
of the Neapolitan Exile Committee. He says thirty of the exiles have already 
left, and a ments are in progress for the departure of nearly all the 
others. He points out what yet remains to be done for those enfeebled by 
long years of imprisonment, and speaks in the highest terms of the whole 
body. 

Judge Haliburton, of Nova Scotia (Sam Slick) has been knighted. 


FRANCE. 


Aecording to the Paris correspondent of the London Times, a month or six weeks 
more would be required before France would be fully equipps:i to take the field. 
He says great —— was expressed that Austria, with such overwhelmin 
forces in Lombardy as would enable her to open the campaign at once, shoul 
make concessions. If she thought fit, she could crush tne Sardinian army at 
a blow, fall back within her own frontiers, and then confidently await the 
French. 


All the French naval officers on leave of absence had been ordered to join 
their ships immediately. 

A rumor was afloat that the Emperor would soon depart for Lyons. 

The receipt of a memorandum from Count Buol, hostile to Piedmont, was 


spoken of. 

Mercantile letters from Marseilles state that warlike materials and provisions 
were accumulating at that port toan alarming extent. 

The corres t of the Daily News reports that Lord Cowley and Vount 


Walewski a se) with the conviction that very seri- 
ous differences we ¢ thon eniit totdeen the Governments of France and 
land. 


Journal de Cherbourg announces that orders had been received there to 
prepare nine gun-boats for active service, without delay. They are intended 
for the Adriatic. 

A dispatch on the subject of the Danubian Conference says that the Confer- 
ence had recrgnized the election of Couza, reserving, however, all questions 
respecting national rights. Turkey and Austria o'jected to the recognition. 

Ia France Centrale is tted to announce that, in case of war, the staff of 
the army will be composed as follows: The Emperor, Commander-in-Chief; Gen. 
Canrobert, Major General; Gen. Neil, Gen. de Service; Gen. Deboeuf, Comman- 
der of Artillery; Gen. de Martinprez, Chief of the Staff. 

The Times Vienna correspondent states that during the last few days several 
of the !eading powers had openly declared that the Germans would not sbed 
one drop of blood, either for the maintenance of the special treaties, or of the 
Austrian concordat. « 

ITALY. 


A letter from Naples says, that the political prisoners whose fate was deter- 
mined by the decree of the 18th ult. had received passports for the United 
States. Longo and Delli Franci, so long immured ia Gaeta, are among them. 
The former's passport is signed for ‘‘ New York via Liverpool,’’ and that of 
Delli Franci, ‘‘ New York via Malta.’’ 

It was reported at Rome, that the Pope intended to protest against the Eu- 
ropean Congress. 

Sir Mozes Montefiore had arrived at Rome with a ‘petition from the Jews of 
England and America, in favor of the boy Mortara. 

Twenty-one shocks of earthquake were felt at Sienna on the 12th, but no ac- 


cident happened. 
MEXICO. 

The news from Mexico is becoming more and more emphatic. We are evi- 
dently drawing to a crisis with that mongrel nation. The same means should 
be employed with Miramon that proved so efficacious with the obese ruler of 
Paraguay. . 

The steamer Tennessee brings advices from Vera Cruz to the 22d, and from 
the City of Mexico to the 19th of April. The news is of great interest, and indi. 
cates a very desided change in the aspect of affairs in Mexico. General Mira- 
mon had succeeded in forcing the lines of the Liberal Generals Ampudia and 
Liave, at Orizaba, and hastened forward to the capital, which city he reached 
on the 11h instant, with a diminished army. The victorious General bad 
already commenced the work of slaughter, and was murdering peaceable 
foreigners indiscriminately. He had also issued a formal protest against the 
recogpition of the Juarez government. ‘The exequatur of Mr. Black, the Ame- 
rican Consul-General, had been withdrawn, and he banished from the country. 

Mazatlan had been capture. by Pesquiera. ‘The Eoglish were threateniog 
that and the other Mexican Pacific poris, and demanding payment of claims 
against them. 

At Vera Cruz, too, matters are approaching a crisis. The British Minister 
had insisted on fall payment of all the claims of his countrymen, and had 
instructed the commander of the English fleet at Vera Cruz to demand one and 
a half million of dollars from the Custom House in that city ; and, in case of 
refusal, to bombard the city. 

Juarez had withdrawn the exequatur of the Spanish Consul at Vera Cruz. 


HAYTI. 


Commercial affairs are recovering, and it is hoped President Geffrard will not, 
with true negro vanity and inconsistency, undo the good he has done by 
Ferny his course of action as Soulouque did. His bombast peeps out in this 

ittie bit: 

‘¢ Among the recent ameliorations, we would remark the improvements fp 
the custom-house. The interior and exterior of this edifice have been repainted, 
and on the two signs the letters ‘ Bureau du Port’ have been made more 
legible. The exterior is provided with several lantern lights. Upon the 
southern gallery is deposited the little boat, the vessel that bore the modern 
Cesar to his fortunes, and is henceforth devoted to history.’’ 

The little boat is the one from which Geffrard landed at Port au Prince. 

The press and Government both appear to be disposed to direct the attention 
of the people to the agricultural resources of the country, and to repose in 
their development their chief hopes for the success and prosperity of the 


republic. 
LIBERIA. 


The first Liberian = arrived here from Monrovia, which place she left 
e the on March, ptain Alexander reports everything prosperous and 
pleasan 

During the month of February, the following vessels arrived at Monrovia: 
12th, United States ship Dale, from Sierra Leone; 13th, M. C, Stevens, from 
Grand Bassa; 20th, President Benson, Champion, Baltimore; 28th, brig Ocean 
Eagle, New York. Departures in February: United States ship Vincennes; 
14th, United States ship Dale, Porto Prayo; 24th, M. C. Stevens, Baltimore; 
March 24, President Benson, Capt. Champion, for Grand Bassa. 

The corner-stone of Trinity Church was laid in the city of Movrovia on the 
25th of February. 

The Herald s 8 in high terms of commendation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in sen to that country the Missionary Bishop, the Rev, Francia 

8. 


A son of the Rev. D. B. Warner, aged 16 years, was mortally wounded by 
the unexpected discharge of a gun that he had placed on a rock. He was 


greatly beloved. 
Postscript. 


Beruix, April 15.—A dispatch from St. Petersburg, dated the 14th, an- 
nounces that in consequence of a victory gained by General Wrangel, two 
thousand Circassians had come into the Russian camp. At Weden, the Circas- 
sians continued to come in. 

Tee Paris correspondent of the Times, writing on Thursday, describes the 
aspect of affairs so sombre as to justify the renunciation of al hopes of peace. 
Five thousand more troops have arrived in Marseilles from Algeria. 

The Times assumes, as a matter of course, that the people of Rochdale will 
return Mr. Cobden to Parliament, and both applauds their choice, and thinks 
them honored in securing such a representative. the Times also devotes a 
leading article to the career of Mr. Cobden as a public man, and gives a fa'l 
report of the speech of Mr. Bright at Rochdale, supporting Mr. Cobden’s nomi- 
nation. 

At Bow rtreet Police Court, yesterday, the case of Mr. Henry J. David, late 
of New York, was again brought forward. He had been charged with forgery, 
kept in prison several weeks, and then discharged in consequence of the son- 
appearance of the prosecutor. The magistrate said the statement went to 
show that Mr. David was charged with forging hisown name. A gentleman’s 
character might be seriously affected by such proceedings, and the extradition 
act be used to inflict great hardships, but it was not in the magistrate’s power 


to afford him redress. 
LATEST NEWS. 


The arrival of the Bremen brings the most importact statement in the 
British House of Lords and Commons of the actual position of European 
affairs. It would seem that there were no hopes of peace, as the rival par- 
ties could not be brought to agree on the preliminaries of she Congress. All 
parties reemed inclined to support Lord Derby in an armed neutrality, bu‘ the 
emphatic denunciation by Lord Clarendon, Malmesbury, Derby and Disraeli, of 
Louis Napoleon’s conduct certainly shows a deep hostility to his policy. A few 
days must decide the question. A very significant item of news was the report 
that a British fleet was to proceed to Trieste immediately. The Times goes on 
to say, whatever minor differences of cpision may be evoked by future discus- 
sions, the explanations of last night show that all parties in England are at 
lees} agreed to take their stand upon the treaties of 1815, and to require of 
Austria to keep strictly within the limits of thove treaties. 
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A NEW WORK BY VICTOR COUSIN. 


ELISSER & PROCTER», 
No. 608 Broapway, 
Have Joust PUBLIEHED 
THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF FRANCE 


UNDER 
RICHELIEU AND 1} ‘\ZA8IN, 
With a Steel Portrait of 
MADAME DE CHEVREUSE. 
12mo., cloth, 63 cents. 

“This biography bas the interest of Romance with the 
additional interest of throwing light on the etate of Society 
in France during troublous times. Marie de Rohan was a 
beautifal, impetuous, restless, intriguing duchess, who 
‘loved much and many,’ and who espoused the political 
ambitions: ef her lovers, sharing their perils, aiding their 
schemes, aod making herself and influence by 
Richelieu and Mazarin.— Westminster Review. 

aay Copies sent per mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


UST PUBLISHED. 


MY EARLY DAYS; By Euiza W. Farnam. 
A very interesting account of the Early Life of this re- 
markable woman. 1 vol.,12mo. Price $1 25, 
Also, a discourse on 
SHAMEFUL LIFE, 


THE EVILS OF GAMING. 
These Pamphlets are specially adapted to the times, and 
should be scattered by tens of thousands. 
Price Ten Cenrs Eacw. 
BURT, HUTCHINSON & ABBEY, 
Publishers, 523 Broadway. 


PHELAN’S NEW BOOK, 


HE GAME OF BILLIARDS, 
Tuirp EpITIon. 
, ED, REVISED, ILLUSTRATED WITH ADDI- 
‘ TIONAL DIAGRAMS, 
AND A PoRTRAIT ON STEEL OF THE AUTHOR. 
The unparalleled rapi@ity with which-this work has been 
sold is the best test of its merits. It is now the recognized 
authority on Billiards in America—and apart from the 
stan rules of the different games, is full of valuable 
instruction for students of the game. _ 
Price one dollar, elegant!y bound, sent by mail, postage 
free, on receipt of price. 
17183 O’CONNOR & COLLENDER, 58 Ann 8&t., N. Y. 


A SENSATION BOOK, 
A MEDICAL BOOK for the masses, unlike any 
before published. Colored Engravings, &c. 
No advertisements. Kead our description of it. Address 
WALLIS & ASIIICN, Box 3887, New York. 





Also, on 








at once, 
178-180 

HANDEL’S ORATORIO, ‘‘*THE MESSIAH.” 

A NEW and Superior Octavo Edition of Han- 
del’s Sacred Oratorio, ‘‘The Messiah.” 

Price 75 cents. Superbly bound in Crimson Cloth, #m- 

bossed, $1 25. Just published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

Boston. 179 





BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 

ae A compound of Cocoa-Nut Oil, &c., for dressing the 
hair. For efficacy and agreeableness, it is without an 
equal. 

It prevents the hair from falling off. 

It promotes its healthy and vigorous growth, 

It is not greasy or sticky. 

It leaves no disagreeable odor. 

Tt softens the hair when hard and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

tt affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect 

It costs fifty cents for @ half pint bottle. 

BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 
BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 
BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 
TESTIMONIAL. 
Boston, July 19, 1857. 

Sap Messrs. J. Burnett & Co.—I cannot refuse to state 
the salutary effect in my own aggravated case, of your ex- 
cellent Hair Oil—(Cocoaine). 

For many months my hair ad been falling off, until I 
was fearful of losing it entirely. The skin upon my head 
becoming gradually more and more inflamed, ro that I could 
not touch it without pain. This irritated condition I at- 
tributed to the use of various advertised hair washes, which 
I have since been told contain camphene spirit. 

By the advice of my physician, to whom you had shown 
your process of purifying the Oil, I commenced ita use the 
last week in June. The first application allayed the itching 
and irritation ; in three or four days the redness and ten- 
derness disappeared—the hair ceased to fall, and I have 
now a thick growth of new hair. I trust that others, simi- 
larly afflicted, will be induced to try the same remedy. 

Yours, very truly, 
SUSAN R. POPE. 


BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 

B@”A single application renders the hair (no matter how 
stiff and dry) soft and glossy fer several days, It is con- 
ceded by all who have used it to be the best and ch-apes 
Hair Dressing in ihe World. 

Prepared by JOSEPH BURNEIT & CO., Boston. 
For sale by dealers gererally at 50 cents a bottle. 179-181 
FOR 
FOR 


FoR 

®*RHEUMATISM, 

RHEUMATISM, 

RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT AND NEURALGIA, 
GOUT AND NEURALGIA, 
GOUT AND NEURALGIA, 
THE LUZERN REMEDY. 
THE LUZERN REMEDY. 
T ED Y}. 





HK LUZERN REM 

FOR SALE BY 

FOR SALE BY 

POR SALE BY 
N. West & Co., 47 Ann street; also at 141 Wil- 
liam street; 115 Franklin street; and by all the 
principal druggists throughout the country. ° 

[7See advertisement in all large papers. 
179-191 





SOMETHING NEW. 
AMERICAN HOP TREE. 


The undersigned recommends the above Tree as destined 
to supersede the unsightly and troublesome Hop Vines. 
The Tree is perfectly hardy and highly ornamental, bearing 
the second year from seed. Tbe hops produced are much 
Strong’r, and always preferred to the ordinary hops. Trees 
from $1 to $2 each, or seeds free by mail for nine 8 cent 


stamps. 
McILVAIN & YOUNG, Seedsmen and Florists, 


179 No. 9 John street. 











CHEAPEST ARTICLE 
FOR THE HAIR, 
PHALON & SON’S 
COCOINE. 
Prepared from highly purified 
COCDANUT OL 


This possenses pro- 
pertig.; preserving and beau the hair, 
ad restoring its natural luxuriant and glossy 


a 

“a 

q application, however harsh the hair may 
be, renders it soft and glossy. Also 


ae eo a 
HAIR INVIGORATOR. 
PHALON & SON, 

Perfumers and Distillers, 
Nos. 197, 497 and 517 Broadway, New York. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Large Bottles, 50 cents; small size, 25 


Inquire for Phalon & Son’s COOOINE. 


Beware of counterfeits. 000 














MPLOYMENT.—PLEASANT AND PRO- 
FITABLE.— Young men in every neigborhood 
may have healthful, pleasant and profitable employment by 
engaging in the sale of our new und valuable books, and 
canvassing for our-popular family journals. Our new and 
useful books should be placed within the reach of every 
family in the land. Yhousands of copies might be sold where 
thay have never yet been introduced. A few dollars—say 
$25—is enough to commence with. Young men, teachers, 
clergymen, travelling agents, all may engage in this good 
enterprise, with profit to themselves and great good to 
others. Our first-class journals are everywhere popular, 
and canvassers will find them well. adapted to the wants of 
the people in every neighborhood. For terms anda particu- 
lars, address FOWLEK AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New 
York. 179-180 





CARD.—W. JACKSON, No. 651 BROAD- 
WAY, respectfully calls the attention of 
a of MOURNING GOODS to his extensive Spring 
mportations of D GOODS, being the largest and most 
desirable ever sub ed for inspection. The following are 
among the many lcts received per late steamers: 
Handsome Figured Foulards, by the yard. 
Japanese Silks, a new article, very desirable. 
Check and Striped Silks, in every variety. 
Black Maltese Cloth, 134 yards wide. 
Black De Laines and Challies, without lustre. 
Black Grenadines, in every width and quality. 
Black Grenadine Robes, double Jupes, very beautiful. 
Black Grenadine Bareges, very handsome. 
Crape Maretz and Bushire Crapes, new goods. 
English Bareges two yards wide, $1 per yard. 
Bayadere Bireges, in great variety, without lustre. 
Treble width Spanish Crapes, all wool, 13¢ and two yards 
wide, beautiful texture, never before seen in this market; 
also, some very choice English and French Poplins for 
travelling and house dresses, &., &c.; together with a most 
beautiful stock of BONNETS, MANTILLAS, SHAWLS, &c. 
Ladies will please observe the name and number, 
W. JACKSON, Importer of Mourning Goods, 
No. 551 BROADWAY, between Spring and Prince sts. 


SKATING! SKATING!! SKATING!!! 
I ADIES and gentlemen practically taught how 
to Skate in one course of lessons, at Profes- 
sors BOND & GEIN’S Skating Academy, No. 600 Broap- 
way. 

Classes now forming for Ladies and Children, Tuesdays 
and Fridays, from 10 to 12 o’clock, a. M., and 3 to 5 o’clock 
P. M., for gentlemen. On the same evenings after 8 o’clock 
P. M., the use of Skates furnished pupils, gratis. 

Persons desirous of joining should do 0 immediately, 
ewe the classes are full, as only a limited number = be 
taken. 





R T. WILDE & CO., 
e 


NOW OFFER FOR SALB 
A FULL STOCK OF 


SPRING MILLINERY GOODS, 
INCLUDING 
SILKS, CRAPES, LACES, 
AND ALL 
MILLINERY MATERIALS, 
aot Retna Dns Gant ocd thaw been, Peas 
FiLowers and FraTueRs, Bonset Frames, Crowns, Rucuss, 
&c., at the Lowgst MARKET PRICEs. 
R. T. WILDE & 00., 


RIBBONS, 


Manufacturers and Importers, 
251 BROADWAY, corner of Murray street, 
177-179 opposite the City Hall. 





EW YORK AND HARLEM RAILROAD. 
SPRING ARRANGEMENT. 

On and after WEDNESDAY, April 6, 1259, Trains will 
leave 26th street Station, New York, as follows : 


7:46 a. m..For Williamsbridge. 
8:30 a. m.. Mail train for Albany. 
9:30 a. m.. For Williamsbridge. 
11:30 a. m..For White Plains. 
2:30 p. m..For Williamsbridge. 
4:00 p. m..For Dover Plains, 
5200 p. m..For White Plains. 
6:16 p. m.. For White Plains from White & Centre sts 
8:30 p. m..For Williemebridge. 


Rerurmna—Will leave 


6:00a. m... From White Plains. 
5:30 a. m.. From Dover Plains. 
6:40 a. m.. From Williamsbri¢ge. 
7:00 a. m..From White Plains. 
8:45 a. m.. Mail traiv from Albany. 
9:30 a. m.. From Williamsbridge. 
1:00 p. m..From Williamsbridge. 
3:00 p. m..From White Plains. 
5:00 p. m.. From Wiilliamsbridge. 


WM. J. CAMPBELL, Sxperintendent. 





000 
HITE’S EMPORIUM OF FASHION, 
WV 216 Broapway, 
UNDE& BARNUM’S MUSEUM. 

Mr. W. having gone to great expense in fitting up this 
maznificent Establishment, offers to the public a splendid 
stock of first-class goods, manufactured expressly for his 
own gales, and at prices which will defy competition. In 
the Soft Hat Department are fifty different styles of French 
and American manufacture ; among them Wurrr’s Own, a 
new style, with Ventilator. In the Cap Department are 
ove hundred styles of all the new shapes—Cnildren’s Fancy 
Caps, Fancy trimmed Hats, Ladies’ Riding Hats, &c. 
Geyriemen’s Hats of ali styles, fer young to middle-aged 
men. Mr. W. produces the best Hat made in the City, and 
the price is on'y $4. Navy apd Military Caps made to 
orcer. Constantiy on baud, Umbrellas, Carpet Bags, 


Leather Trunks, Canes, &. 





PHBLAN’S BILLIARD TABLES AND 
PATENT COMBINATION CUSHIONS. 


Ww* have manufactured, within the period of 
three years, more than 


ONE THOUSAND TABLES, 
under Phelan’s patents. These Tables are in use in every 
State in the Union, in Canada, South America, Cubs, 2nd 
other parts of the world, and in every instance have given 
full satisfaction to the " have beea puy- 
plied to the following Clubs, in most eases taking tne 
— the pieces of furniture formerly used to play Lil- 


rds on : 

NewYork Club, Gymnasium Club 
Union Club, Eclectic Ciud 
Manbattan Club, } New York City 4 City Club 
German Club, Waverley Club 
Union Association, Manhattan [ticset 
Brooklyn Club....cccsssseccesecceccses sess brooklyn, L. I 
Somerset Club......6 sescsscecees Sccdsoesds Boston, Mass 
Temple Club. .......00++seeee+s seecccesesss. boston, Mass 
Summer St. Club........ soccetescccescesce ss boston, Mass 
Union Club.........00ssee06 eoecccededs eooes Philadelphia 
Philadelphia Club...........ssese00 eoeeses Philadelphia 
Baltimore Club.......cscccerccecceceeeses Baltimore, Md 
Germania Club...........eeeeeees Césessoce Baltimore, Md 
Ponds de0cee ctéccecedes oeees--Baltimore, Md 
Richmond Club........... Scccesceddete sees Richmond, Va 
Charleston Club. .........ssesseeeeeeee++sCbhariesion, 8. C 
Newport Clab.......ccccccccccstsccccscecccece so Newport 
Natohez Club ........ceeeeseeeee socccesees Natchez, Miss 
Peligan Olab... is ...ccccccccess sees cgeees New Orleans, La 
Bostom Club........eseesee0s -New Orleans, La 













Savannah Club. .-Savannah, Ga 
Wilkesbarre Ulub.... .. Wilkesbarre, Pa 
Officers U. 8. A. Club.. 7 West Point, N. Y 
Officers U. 8. A. Club.. ° s+eee- Fort Simcoe, W. T 
Officers U. 8. A. Club........sce eee Old Point Comfort, Va 
Officers U. 8. A. Club............+- sigenss Fort Riley, K. T 
Officers U. 8. A. Club ............Fort Leavenworth, K, T 
U. 8. Army Club...... esecceseesesGovernor’s Island 
U. 8. Army Club... .... eee cece cess Fort Hamilton 
Pacific Club..... Sded Cb cececcedsovecdscess San Francisco 
SE Mn 6 ¢ 6b ebaed0 0cdesccsseddedecess St. Paul, si. £ 
Beaufort Club ......cescccecscceeccscees ss SOUth Carolina 
St. Louis Club... ..0.cccccee ececcccesocs «+. -5t Louis, Mo 
Union Club 6 Soccccccoqpessevooccess Worcester, Mass 


see ee ewer atesee 
eeeee 


Brighton Club....5...seeseecesececeeeee +s Brighton, Muss 
Columbia Club.........0..-ss0eeeeeeeee+-. Columbia, ~. C 

These clubs number amongst their members some of the 
best amateur players in the world. 

untry has pronounced in favor of the new tables, and we 
append a list of well-known places, where parties 2vout 
purchasing tables are confidently referred to fur information 
as to the excellence of these tables, not alone for correct- 
ness, but for the superior manner in which every mecia:1- 
cal detail appertaining to the table is executed : 


New York Hotel Brevoort House 
Everett House St. Germain Ho‘el 
Hone House New York City Contpton House 
Natioval House Murray Hill Hotel 
Colwell’s......++ ... 18th st, and Sth Avenue, (up stairs) 
Revere House.......ssccccccccccs cece cecess DoSton, Mass. 


os eceeee se Boston, Mass 
++eeeeees Baltimore, Md 
++eeeeeehkichmond, Va 


Tremont To osnseakspbatiatn 
Eutaw House....scecsecceceteses 
American Hotel... .......0seseeeess 













St. Charles Hotel...........eeeees coccceccee Richmond, Va 
Ocean House....... oo ceccceces eorcccevece Portsmouth, Va 
Brown’s Hotel. PP PPYT TTT TTT 00000006 scceces Macon, Ga 
BREED TOU 566 5000.60 000000 coccccrcesccssoce Macon, Ga 
Anglo-American Hotel......+....0+5 +ee-+sHamilton, aw 
Cliaton House......sccecees cocscccees Niagara Falls, C. W 
Tremont House..........+++ ocecccccccece ++++eChicago, Ill 
Planter’s Hotel.. daddsesesans eevee. Atlanta, Ga 
Trout House..... mu. ? - 






PORE BIO iio 000 4sb0dd06c0censceees .- Troy, N. 
Pavilion Hotel... Sharon Springs, N. ¥ 
MNO, TID So 00 000 06008ebece cosecces Manchester, Vt 
OComgress HAM, 0... scccccccvcce b0s0ceseneeves Albany, N. Y 
Weddell House..........scseeseeees sees ss cleveland, Ohio 
Odd-Fellows’ Hall,.... ececeseccccoce ooseese Hoboken, N. J 
Gover’s Saloon...........seeeeee+ee+eNew Rochelle, N. ¥ 
McCormick’s Rooms, ........se+sesesseees Philadelphia, Pa 
Bird’s Rooms...... PTTTTITTTTTT TTT TTT Tee Philadelphia, Pa 
McElrey’s Rooms. ......scecesecveces ocscees Baltimore, Md 
Ellicott’s Rooms........... Sidaeaeaaae Washington, D. C 
Miller’s Rooms. ........0ssccsseeeceee coos New Orleans, La 
Thompson’s Rooms.........s+sseeeseres New Haven, Conn 
Staples and Winchester..........sss+sseee Norwich, Conn 
Ni kib on 660065505000 6000 000000066e WU 
Ainsworth’s Rooms...........+. 606006 cece? Saratoga, N. Y 
ET Birscdc0e 66800600800 eeecccccoces Columbus, Ga 
Mahaffey’s Rooms,.....+.+s0-++eeeee+0++++-Columbus, Ga 
STE SMES 5 dsctnscececccesscoconseses ... Atlanta, Ga 
Wright’s Rooms.. .. Trenton, N. J 





Whipple’s Rooms.. 
Metropolitan Hall... . -++-5t. Paul, M. T 
D. Whipple’s Rooms...........2++++++se+0++. Detroit, Mich 
SE TS SUID, 6 60 66:6000000600000608 Port Huron, Mich 
BEROOME TOGIIB 6 000.0000 00008060 ceccsscccs ccs me Er 
Jackson’s Rooms... ......se0ee¢ occccceedte Louls Mo 


rovidence, R. I 





Painter’s Rooms ........ PPYTTTITT TTT ..-Mauch Chunk, Pa 
Lampson’s Rooms...........++seeeeeeeeesee++ Mobile, Ala 
GEE O OUTED. cccccccescccsces seeses Homilton, 0. W 
Lyma0n’s .. .....0cccccccccsccseceeessss-Montgomery, Ala 
ED “cr nndnnneesees 2600 ote occsccees Memphis, Tenn 
Robinson’s Rooms,,.........+++ eccccccccces Jackson, ‘ 

Sharpsteen & Cornehiseen........ ecoecce Wilmington, N. C 
PE ns o6-60g0000000600sess ses e+eeeee Chicago, Ill 
BED MOOD e6cc cocccccccedscoccssees Cleveland, Ohio 
 cancces-onedctbadsccvatdaa Washington, D. C 
BED MOTE nc ccc coce cscs coeecoeees Cincinnati, Uhio 
Pettibone’s Rooms... ....+seee+es+eee+++++Claiborne, Ala 
ee I dninsne 005626 dies csecnses Montgomery, Ala 


The demand is constantly and largely increasing for these 
tables and cushions, and we have been cbliged to increass 
our facilities for manufacturing. And new we employ in 
our establishment more men than are engaged in all simi- 
lar establishments in the United States combined. None 
but the best mechanics are employed, and the finest mate- 
rials are exclusively used. he utmost care is used in 
~~ a, and prompt attention paid to orders received 

y mail, 

Mr. Phelan’s constant attention is given to the improve- 
ment of everything connected with billiards, ard five 
patents have been issued to protect the improvements 
made ; the latest dated 

NOVEMBER 16th, 1858. 
Purcbasers are cautioned that the Tables or Cushions 
can be purchased only from the Patentee, 
MICHAEL PHELAN, 
786 and 788 Broadwey, 
O'CONNOR & COLLENDER, Sole Manufacturers, 
51 and 53 Ann street. 


HELAN’S IMPROVED BILLIARD TA- 

BLES AND COMBINATION CUSHIONS. 

PATENTED FEB. 19, 1856; OOT. 28, 1856; DEC. 8, 1857; 
JAN, 12, 1868; NOV. 16, 1868. 





These tables are mow well known to be the best in the 


world. 
For sale only at the manufactory, 61 and £3 Ann st., and 
at PHELAN’S, 786 and 788 Broadway, N. Y. 600 





LL FRKIGHTS FORWARDED WITH 
THE GREATEST SPEED, 
BY THE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY’S 
LIGHTNING RUN. 


Trains leave our Hadson Street Depot at 6.46 and 11.15 
A. M.; 8.15, 4 80, and 5.10 P. m. 

Freights forwarded on Express Passenger trains, and do 
not lie over or step at any point. ’ , 

The regular time by the Fast Run is 


To Chicago in 40 hours | To Dayton in 30 hours 
* Cincinvatl in 36 “ “ St. Louis im 23¢ days 
“ Cleveland in2t “. |“ Louisville in2 * 

“ Columbus in 32 “ ** Indianapolis in34 hours 


And OTHER WESTERN TOWNS in like goo: time. 
Goods for points on Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Kaneas, &c., will save time by shipping by our line. 
Rates positively as low as any responsible Company, 
WELLS, BUTTERVIELD & CO., 
64 Broadway and 61 Hudson s:reet, 


Every part of the }. 


R. BR. R. 
THE CONVULSIONS OF ‘CHILDREN. 


\HE faculty recommend inhalation of chloroform 

X in infantile convulsions. We would as soon 
give a child arsenic. There is no enti-spasmod‘c in the 
world like Radway’s Ready Relief. Give that and the cor- 
vulsions however violent will he instantly arrested. + ctirg 
at once as a nervine, counter irritent, antag ntiediffusive 
stimulant, it fuifils at the same time all the conditions upon 
which a cure depends.- In summer complaint i’ gives, for 
the same reason :, immediate ease. So sate is it that it may 
bs adminisiered and applied under the directions, to the 
most feeble infant. Combined with the Rezu/ators itis a 
complete specific for a'l fevers. The three Remedies, the 
Reacy Relief, Regulating Pills and Resolvent, ferma grand 
Catholicon, en: »recicg every kaown form of d'sease, and 
guaranteed never to jail, except when organic and structu- 
ral difliculties rencer ¢!l human aid unsyailing. 

Radway’s Reioy : evef and Regulating Pills should al- 
ways be kept in the house. With these Remedies at hand 
ready to use, you 7/!) ba safe against sickness. Remember 
po pains, aches er infirmities will trouble you if you use 
Radway’s Ready i«lici. In all diseases of the Liver. Sto- 
mach, Bowels, licert, &., RADWAY’S RKGULATING 
PILL’ are positive curatives and regulators of theee. 
organs, 

Ladies suffering ‘rom Irregularities, Retentions and 
Weakening Disc sarges, will find Radway’s Pill d Ready 
Keliet an inestimsbe blessing. R. R. R. Rem 3 eoid by 
i/razgists and Merchants everywhere. 

7 aDWaY & Co.’s Principal Office, No. 23 John Street, New 
ork city. 


} OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 
Neither caustic nor the knife can ever be re- 
quired in the treatmeat of wounds, ulcers, tumors, or 
tchirrous swellings, to which Holloway’s Ointment has been 
ap.liedin time, The effect of the Pills on the digestive ap- 
paratus is all but miraculous. Sold at the manufactories, 
No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and No. 244 Strand, Lon- 
don; and by all druggists, at 25 cents, 6214 cents, and $1_ 
Fer pot or bo: ® 


fFuTUS G. HOYT, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
FANCY, TRANSPARENT, AND FAMILY SOAPS, 
Steam LaporatTory AND OrientaL Soap Works, 
151 and 153 West 26th Street. 
DEPOT, 205 PEARL STREZT, NEW YORK, 











The whole of Johnson’s Transparent, Honey and other 
Soaps, removed from 59 Frankfort Street. 177-180 





HE Largest and ej Complete Assortment 
0 
HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES 


in this country, is offered at the Lowest Prices, at 

BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WAREROOMS, 

601 Proapway, New York. 

Each Article is offzred at a fixed pr'ce, from which there 
is no deviation, 

Public and Private Establishments, Steamers, Ships, 
Steamboats and Hotels, supplied at short notice, on the 
most reasonable terms. 179-180 





| BEAUTY WITHOUT PAINT! 
|'NO MORE ROUGE! NO MORE PINK SAUCERS | 


— 
| Whata Lovely Girl that is !—0h, che 
uses DR. BOSWELL’S BEAUIIFIER, which re 
{moves all Pimples, Frecklea, Sunburn and Tan.) 
Who couldn’t bave a beautiful complexion, who 
st Fifty Cents or One Dollar to send him tor a bez, 
| of it? 

| His HAIR ERADICATOR, for removing super 
fluous hair from a lady’s lip, chin, neck, arms, &c., 
has no equal, Price Une Dollar per-boitie. 

| His PiLL FOR FEMALES have not a rival in 
| the world. 
| His permenent and positive CURE FOR SPER- 
| MATORRHG£a bas no equal. 

All Dr. Bosws1u's articles ere sent by mail, free, 
of postage. j 
| “THE SECRET OF PLAUIY; or, How 7o mx 
| HANDSOME ;’’ a litiJe book of 32 pages, sent free tol 
| every person that wishes it. 

All orders must bs addressed to 
DR F. W. BOSWELL, 
No. 5 Beekman Street, New York. 
For Sale by 
P. L. TADMAN & Cv., No. 81 Bleecker street, | 
four doors west of Broadway), 
Mrs. HAYS, No. 175 Fulton street, Brooklyn, 
AND ALL DRUGGISTS 178 81. 
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| 
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‘TIFFANY & CO., 


LaTs 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS, 

Five Jewellery, Precious Stones, Wa'ches, Silver Ware, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art and Licury 
No. 550 Broapway, New Yorg. 

Hovss is Panis, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 





OHNSON’S SPECIFIC, 
A SPEEDY AND INFALLIBLE CURE POR 
RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, 
CHRonic OR INFLAMMATORY. 
To be bad on application to 
TITUS G. Hoyt, 


177-18) 505 Pearl street, New York. 


ALERATUS.—-Those whe want perfectly 
wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that 
manuiactured by the untersigued, which cannot be eronlied 
in strength and purity, os ve guarantee it to be free from 
any trace of deleterious matter. Mor sal the trade Ly 
188.729 TOWN DWIART & ON. No. 11 ON Siin 





TATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING &s- 

TABLISHMENT.—Office 3 and 5 John street, 
two doors from Broadway, New York. Repleve with every 
cesira>ie apparatus, and provided with the combined talent 
and artistic skill of the French, the German and the Ameri- 
can, the undersigned are prepare’ to demonstrate to <helr 
customers that, pre-eminent as may have been their pre- 
vious reputation, their motto is “ Exceisior.’’ Ia dyeing, 
cleansing and refinishing Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s ap;.aret, 
Suk, Velveta, Satins, Merino, Cloth, &e., &., they mean to 
stand unrivailed; and they solicit the coutmmued custom ot 
the community. 

Goods received and returned by Express with the utmost 
promptitude and eare. 

PARRETT, NEPHEW? & O90. 
Nos. 8 and 6 John st., two doors from Broadway, v. Y. 
170.182 








Tr) EW YORK, BOSTON AND PHILA- 

i DELPHIA REFRIGEKATORS, 

A full assortment from the best makers. 
| VARYING IN PRICE FROM FOUR 10 FORTY DOLLARS, 
| FOR SALE AT - 
| J. & C. BERRIAN’S MOUSE FURNISHIN? WAREROOM3, 
179.180 601 Broapway, New York. 


NGIER HOUSE, CLEVELAND, O810.— 
Smuas MeErcuant, Proprietor. ‘this House 
is the newe-t, beat situated and most elegantiy faraisied 
house in Cleveland. Terms, $2 per day. 1:9-391 
BASSINI’S ART OF SINGING. 

N_ Analytical, Physiological aud Practica 
A System for the Cultivation of “the Voice. 
; Complete, $4; Aodridged, $2 60. 
| 178 ‘Published by OLIVER DITSOY & CO., Boston. 














(Mar 7, 1869, 
Reed 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








@g4ao0o Broadway. 


























ALLOU’S FRENCH YOKE SHIRT EM- 
ORIUM, 409 BROADWAY, 
PREM SHIRT MANUFACTURERS. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, from Scientific Measures, 


of 
the finest materials, sewed by hand, and warranted to fit, 
at less than usual prices, at BALLOU —~ gS 
171-1830 409 Broadway, N. Y. 
CHANDLER SMITH, 
FASHIONABLE TAILORING, 
e678 Broaaw ays 
LAFARGE HOUSE. 





179-1900 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 

The important qualities of a perfect hair-dressing seem 
to have been successfully combined in Burnett’s Cocoaine, 
the active principle of which is Cocoa-Nut Oil. Its merits 
have been successfully tested with an unanimous and satis- ° 
factory result. Those who value a beautiful head of hair 
will do well to use this elegant preparation. Aside from 
its acknowledged superiority, it is claimed there is a saving 
of fifty per cent. favor of this over other compounds, one , 
avplication being sufficient to last for days.—Providence | 
Pott. 179 

UR MUSICAL FRIEND—Weekly, 10 cts. 
O number contains sixteen pages full size 
music. -olos for the voice, arrangements for the 
pianofort~, dances, &c. Every species of music, for every 
ae former. The best and cheapest work of its 
in the world. Sendforanumber. Subscription price 
five doilare yearly. C. B. SEYMOUR & CO., Publishers, 13 
Frankfort Street, New York. 0000 





EORGE B. SLOAT & CO.’S 
Exuretic Lock Sritcu 
AND 
IMPROVED SHUTTLE 
BEWING MACHINES. 
SEND FoR AN ILLUSTRATED CrecuLaR!! !! 
C. W. THOMAS & 0O., 





000 480 Broadway, N. Y. 
GENIN’S 
HAT STORE 


REMOVED TO 


SOT7 Broadway, 
ADJOINING GENIN’S BAZAAR. 





PER MONTH AND EXPENSES 

PAID.—I want a responsible Agent 

fia every State in she Union. Send Stamp for return pos'- 
age. Address H. BALLOU CARI4R, Boston, Mass. 1790 





AN punt THE MANY REMEDIES befere the 





public for the cure of Dyspepsia, Dysentery, 
tulence, Constipation, Liver Complaint, or any other 
disease arising from weakvess in the head or s‘omach, Dr. 
J. HOSTETTER’S CELEBRATED STOM4CH BITIERS are 
far the most certain in its effects. You, who are suffering 
the most torturing pains, remember that a few bottles of 
this powerful, yet pleasant compound, will afford great re- 
lief. Thousands of the most trying cases have been cured, 
and made known to the public by those who have experi- 
enced its power. A trial is all that is desired to bring as 
pw more witnesses into the field as the public may 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 

We are sorry to perceive that dealers have stooped to the 
unfairness of attempting to deprive Messrs. Joseph Burnett 
& Co. of the just reward of their skill and enterprise. An 
article is offered in the market as the jastly celebrated and 
very valuable ‘‘Cocoaivz,”’ while it is quite another affair, 
made in New York, and called, to avoid a positive imitation, 
“ Cocoine. ” 

This is a poor subterfuge, and should not be suffered to be 
practised to the injury of the very respectable and respon- 
sible gentlemen, who have devoted so much time, care and 
capital to inventing and making known the genuine arti- 
cle.—Bosion Posi. 179 


FREDRICKS’ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 





GALLERIES 
t THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
685 anp 587 Broapwar. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
FROM THE SIZE OF LIFE TO MINIATURE, 
@@ Open from 8 4. mu. till 10 r. u. 171-186 


B*ton SILKS, BLACK SILKS.—W. JACK- 
©) 





SON, No. 551 Broadway, has imported and 
ffering at retail the richest and most desirable stock of 
Black Silks ever seen in this market, including every make 
and width, ranging from 22 to 62 inches, many of which 
are most beautiful for mantillas and basques. ‘Iwo lots are 
en adapted for Clergy men’s Robes. 
and see them Observe, 
W. JACKSON, Importer of Mourning Goods, 
No. 651 BROADWAY, between Spring and Prince sts. 





INGER’S SEWING oe get 
popularity of these machines may r y be 
understood when the fact is known that any good female 
Operator can earn with ove of them, 
every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and exch iargs 
To , and each 
amily in the coun try, one of these machines would be 


L M. SINGER & Oo.’s Gazette, « beautiful illustrated 


paper, is just published. It explains ail partienlars about 
Sewing machines. It wil! bo given gratia to all who epply 





for it by letter or . 
wo tL a come a C,, 468 Broadway, New York. 








THE FIRST LiSSON. 

[These two nice’ young men, who are learning the Art of Self-defence for the purpose only of exercise 
and the development of the muscles, are receiving their first verbal lesson from their affectionate 
teacher.] 

Proressorn— Now, look a’ere ; don’t you wipe your beak on them gloves, fur if you git any blood on 

‘em, ilam yer!” 





HARD TIMES—HIGH TARIFF AND HIGHER WAGES. 
Customer—“ Jt won't do, Mr. Schneider, the coat and pantaloons are both too short and too tight. There’s 
a mistake somewhere, tailor!” 
Tartorn—* Wot at all, my dear colonel; but it is impossible for me to do the work for the old price; the 
cloth is higher and the workmen ask more wages, therefore I must try lo save as much of the cloth as 
possible.” 





AN EMBARRASSING POSITION. 
(Jinks, who flatters himself on his personal appearance, is doing the agreeable to Miss Smithers, when 





he becomes dumbfounded on hearing an impertinent urchin make use of the following remark.] 
ImPeRTINENT Uncuin—‘ Hullo, Bill, look at this swell with the paper collars! Oh, jiminy, ain’t he : 
comin’ it!” : 


The Great Family Paper!: * 
The Great Family Paper! 
The Great Family Paper! 
The Great Family Paper! 
The Great Family Paper! 
The Great Family Paper! 


TEE PROPRIETOR OF 


THE NEW YORK LEDGER 


Has the pleasure of announcing that 
CHARLES DICKENS, 


Who is universally conceded to be the most popu- 
lar author living, has been engaged to write a Tale 


expressly for the columns of the 


BmEDGERF. ; 


and that he is now at work upon it. Advance 
sheets of Mr. Dickens’ stories have at different 
times been obtained by American publishers, but 
this is the first time that a tale has been written 
expressly and solely for an American periodical 
by such an eminent author as Mr. Dickens; and 
yet Mr. BonNER would not have the public sup- 
pose that he thinks there is anything very remark- 
able about this engagement—it is only part and 
parcel of his policy. 


THE LEDGER 


has now a larger circulation than any ten Literary 
papers in the country. Its proprietor pays more 
for matter than is paid by any other publication in 


the world. 


Terms of the LEDGER by mail, $2 a year; 


two copies, $3. 


Address all letters to 
ROBERT BONNER, Publisher, 
44 ANN STREET, 
1790 New York. 


TO PRESERVE AND DRESS THE HAIR. 
One of the best dressings for the hair ever invented ia 
Burnetr’s Cocoarxe. It is well known that there is a prin- 
ciple in Cocoa-Nut Oil, owing to which the hair of the na- 
tives of the South Seas, who use it, remains glossy and never 
falls off. Burnett has greatly improved this oil by chemical 
purification, and it now not only thoroughly c'eans the hair, 
forming a lather when rubbed on, but keeps it glossy, slightly 
damp and in form as brushed fora long time. Ladies drese- 
ing their hair elaborately, for the evening, will find that it 
will keep it in shape for hours. Its qualities as preventing 
the hair from falling are truly remarkable.—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 179 
ULLERTON’S GENTS’ FURNISHING 
KF HOUSE, 
301 BROADWAY, 
(One door below Duane Street, New York.) 
Manufacturer of FRENCH YOKE SHIRTS to Order. 


TIES, SCARFS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, SUSPENDERS, &o. 











10 CENTS. THE MUSICAL GUEST, 
10 CENTS, 

10 CENTS, THE MUSICAL GUEST, 

10 pty 

10 CENTS. 

10 CENTS.| NOS. 1, 2, 3, 4,6 and 6 ARE ISSUED. 
10 pty 

10 C Ts. 

10 CENTS. For Sale at all News Depots. 
10 CENTS. 

10 CENTS, 10 Cents weekly, or $6 per year, in ad- 
10 CENTS. | vance, for 624 pages of Music. 

10 CENTS. 

10 CENTS. M. BELL & O0., No. 18 Frankfort st. 





Gover & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


NEW STYLES—PRICES, $50 TO $125. 
HEMMERS, $5 EXTRA. 

Offices of Exhibition and Sale: 495 Broadway, New York; 
18 Gammer street, Boston; 730 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia; 181 Baltimore street, Baltimore; 58 West Fourth-st., 
Cincinpati; Agencies in all the principal cities and towns in 
the United States. 

176-179  #@-SEND FOR A CIRCULAR -@a 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the use © 
Burne!t’s Cocoaine. It bas been used in thousands of cases 
where the hair was coming out in handsful, and has never 
feiled to arrest its decay, and to promote & healthy and vig- 
orous growth. It is, at the same lime, unrivalled as ® 
dressing for the hair. A single application will render it 
soft and glossy for several days. See advertisement. 179 








OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE AND GYMNA- 
C SIUM, YONKERS, N. Y¥. 
Summer Session commences on the 2d day of May next. 
TERMS : 
Board and Tuition.......-- $150 per Session. 
For Circulars and particular information, apply to 
M. N. WISEWELL, Principal 
Yonkers April 1, 1859. ey 
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